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THE GREAT 


A BIG DEVELOPMENT scheme is, like man’s allotted span, a pattern of 
things both great and small. Naturally, the headlines go to tHe great, 
but let us not forget the value and importance of the small things 
which unless they behave efficiently may cause a vast scheme to falter. 
The British Commonwealth particularly requires a progressive supply 
of major scientific and engineering products and simple tools and 
equipment. The Commonwealth is ringing with the clamour of new 
construction; new industries are emerging, townships are springing up 
in remote places and primitive peoples are learning modern methods 
of agriculture. In the march towards the full exploitation of their 
resources these diverse Commonwealth countries prefer that Britain 
should keep them supplied with every conceivable kind of plant and 
equipment. Within this market there is scope for all. 

Every fortnight, the journal ‘““ New Commonwealth” records in detail 
the progress and activities of the countries of the Commonwealth; both 
news and opinion are derived from authoritative sources. 

‘““New Commonwealth” readers follow affairs closely and consist largely 


of those who guide and govern Industry, Commerce and Agriculture 
in the Commonwealth. 
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CHIANG OFF THE 
LEASH 


HERE has been stalemate in Korea for so long that any change 

in the situation—even the moving of a pawn—was bound to 

cause inflated hopes in the United States and exaggerated fears 
in Britain and Europe. President Eisenhower’s decision to allow 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in Formosa to operate against the mainland 
of China has done precisely that: for those who applauded it in 
Congress on Monday almost certainly expect too much from it, and 
those who attacked it in the House of Commons on Thursday almost 
certainly fear too much from it. That is the main reason why there 
is now a stormy interlude in Anglo-American relations. In fact, 
neither decisive operations nor mortal dangers are to be expected 
from the kind of pin-pricks at the under-belly of Communist China 
that can be made by an army of 350,000 men, with inadequate 
artillery, an obsolete air force of 150 machines and a navy best 
described as ramshackle. To mount a major operation that could 
seriously disturb the Peking Government would require months of 
preparation and the direct support of American air and naval forces. 
Nothing of the kind is even hinted at in the President’s Message on 
the State of the Union, which explicitly said that his order to the 
Seventh Fleet “implies no aggressive intent.” The decision really 
leaves the military situation very much where it was, for raids against 
the mainland from islands north and west of Formosa have been 
going on for some time. 


There is, moreover, no reason for thinking that the American chiefs 
of staff have changed their view that to get involved in full-scale 
hostilities with China would be to wage the wrong war in the wrong 
place. But military wisdom is one thing and political expediency 
another. The fact has to be faced that the American people are 
bewildered and exasperated by the failure to achieve decisive results 
after two and a half years of fighting. They resent particularly the 
fact that the United Nations forces have had to conduct their campaign 
within limits which suit the Chinese better than themselves ; and if 
they ‘have given any clear mandate for foreign policy to the new 
Administration it is to bring the war to an end or to reduce the 
American casualties at the front by using “ Asians to fight Asians.” 


In the circumstances some relief can be felt at the little that 
President Eisenhower has suggested in the way of new action. If he 
and Mr Dulles were the kind of men their enemies make them out 
to be, the Message might well have hinted at the bombing of the 
Communists’ bases in Manchuria, at a blockade of China’s ports, at 
a demand that other United Nations’ governments should do more to 
help in the Korean fighting. Such suggestions would have directly 
affected the interests of their principal allies by raising the spectre 
of a Chinese-American war in which the Russians might join. 
Instead the President has taken a decision in a matter which he might 
well think was America’s own business, the cancellation of an 
order given in June, 1950, by President Truman on his own 
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responsibility. Whether it is to be regarded as a con- 
cession to Senator Taft and the China lobby or as a 
piece of psychological warfare against the Chinese, as a 
piece of sabre-rattling it could hardly be milder. 


* 


If allowance must be made for these factors in 
American opinion, it must also be made for feelings 
on this side of the Atlantic. Against Chiang Kai-shek 
there is much the same feeling as against General 
Franco—with the addition that his cause is regarded 
as hopeless and his activity as a-useless irritant to Mao 
Tse-tung and a useful theme of Communist propa- 
ganda. There is also the nagging fear that sparks from 
Formosa, which the Peking Government claims as its 
territory, could start a world conflagration. It may 
be an alarmist attitude, but it is just as much one of 
the facts of life as the feelings in America that have 
produced such a volume of support for the President’s 
action. Mr Bevan’s declaration that “we are 
not prepared to sacrifice one British life in order to 
try and put Chiang Kai-shek back in China” is a piece 
of irresponsible scaremongering, inexcusable in a 
politician who protests so strongly that he is not anti- 
American ; for no responsible person has suggested that 
a Nationalist restoration is either possible or desirable, 
still less that British troops should be used for the pur- 
pose. (Indeed, the Americans are obviously perplexed to 
know what to do with Chiang.) Nothing that President 
Eisenhower has said involves Britain any more than it is 
involved already. But his offence—or rather his error— 
in the eyes .of moderate critics is to have done so soon 
the kind of thing that immoderate opinion said the 
Republicans would do sooner or later. He has enabled 
the Bevanites and the neutralists to turn to their 
associates and say, “ We told you so.” 
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Even this would matter little were it no: jha man 
people in Europe and Britain have the cirioys a, 
viction that to resist aggression in Korea w.. right but 
to be tough with Communist China is ,. rong, Ty 
those who think this way the role of the Seventh Fleet 
was to prevent the Chinese civil war from getting 
mixed up with the United Nations campaign in Korea: 
whereas to the Americans, with primary re: ponsibility 
for defence in Far Eastern waters, the neutralisation 
of Formosa was intended to keep the Communists oy 
of a vital strategic position whence Japan and the 
island chain of bases could one day be threatened. Much 
of the alarm in the House of Commons is caused by the 
realisation that attempts to conciliate Peking have 
proved futile, and that President Eisenhower now 
believes the Chinese will be brought to terms only 
if they are weakened and worried by the kind of cold 
war methods used by the Russians and themselves. 

Here, in fact, is the root of the matter. Will the 
President’s action hasten or delay the end of the Korean 
war ? It is impossible to be certain, especially now that 
a demand from the Chinese for a cease-fire has imme- 
diately followed the President’s decision. If they take 
the threat from Formosa seriously, they might feel 
bound to move troops, aircraft and anti-aircraft forces 
from Korea to the coast; They might also draw 
off supplies now going to the Vietminh forces fighting 
the French in Indo-China. But this is pure speculation, 
and the diversion would be important only if the United 
Nations command were planning a decisive offensive 
in Korea itself, which is hardly a matter for public 
announcement. Either, therefore, the Americans 
intend to make a serious business of the Nationalist 
raids, in the hope of easing the position in Korea; or 
they intend to leave Chiang Kai-shek to do what he can 
with his own limited resources, to win little victories 
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or suffer minor defeats. Neither of these courses offers 
, clear military advantage; and both have the dis- 
advantage of causing between the United States and its 
allies ditlerences so vocal and visible that they may well 
encourage the Chinese—and the Russians—to be more 
stubborn. This is, presumably, what was in Mr Eden’s 
mind when he told the House of Commons that the 
Government feared the decision would have “ unfor- 
runate political repercussions without compensating 
military advantages.” 

This is precisely the point that President Eisenhower 
and Mr Dulles seem to be disregarding: the effect on 
Chinese behaviour of seeing their opponents fall out 
among themselves. Stalin has so often said this would 
happen that each imcident of this kind must be 
reckoned as a success for the Communists. It seems 
sometimes to be forgotten in Washington that the first 
principle of psychological warfare is to present a united 
front to the enemy. But that principle needs to be 
remembered in London and Paris too. It has to be 
recognised that the President had to do something and 
that his decision will not be reversed. The British aim 
should now be to make the best of a bad job. Mr 
Dulles, fortunately, will have seen for himself during 
his flying visit what the British reaction has been ; 
further recrimination is useless and the next task is to 
find ways of reducing the risks and increasing the 
effectiveness of a more active Republican policy. 

The first thing to be done is to convince American 
opinion that their allies in Korea are doing everything 
they can to combat Communism in Asia and are not 
resigned to perpetual stalemate. The President’s 
Message said quite clearly that the various operations 
in the Far East—in Malaya, in Indo-China and in Korea 
—must be seen as a whole, It is therefore important 
that the American effort in Asia should be shown in its 
true proportions. It should be possible, by using the 
methods by which national contributions to Nato are 
assessed, to establish whether the United States is 
making in Asia a disproportionate effort in lives and 
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money. If it is not, then the claim of Britain, France 


and the Commonwealth countries to a full part in 
framing policy for that area must be admitted. As 
things. are, most Americans are convinced that the 
British and the French are not really entitled to any 
say in what should or should not be done in Korea and 
Formosa. But if the American effort is shown to be 
greater in proportion to national resources than that of 
its allies, General Eisenhower would be entitled to ask 
that they should offer more. Whatever the result, such 
an attempt to achieve equality of sacrifice and responsi- 
bility would do more to impress the Chinese and 
Russians than any number of tip-and-run raids against 
South China. 

The right policy in Korea is still to be patient and 
stubborn, as the British and French have been in 
Malaya and Indo-China. For the troops at the front 
and for their kindred at home it is the most difficult 
way of all ; and there should be more understanding and 
sympathy in Europe for the part played in American 
impatience by bereavement and anxiety. But the 
alternatives were tried and bitterly discussed in General 
MacArthur’s day, only to be rejected by expert and 
public opinion alike. To return to them now would 
divide the Republican Administration from its friends 
abroad even before the main lines of its foreign policy 
had been drawn. There is no evidence that President 
Eisenhower has anything of the kind in mind, but the 
mere suspicion of such an intention—skilfully spread 
by propaganda—is sufficient to cause much mischief 
between the Americans and their allies. 

Mr Acheson knew this and Mr Dulles must know 
it too. His handicap is not ignorance but a desire, very 
natural in a new Secretary of State, to show that he 
knows and can do better. The lesson of this Formosa 
incident, the importance of which has been exaggerated, 
is that it would be less necessary for the President to 
appease opinion at home if America’s allies did more 
to impress it. Whether they like it or not they, too, 
have to make a new start, in Asia as well as in Europe. 


Climax in Central ‘Africa 


AF [ER two years, the proposals for federating 
the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland are reaching 
their last stages. Om Thursday, the final form of the 
federal scheme was published. Before the end of 
March, a referendum-on the scheme will be held among 
the European inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia, on the 
tesults of which the fate of federation will depend. If 
the scheme is then rejected, that will be the end of it— 
for the foreseeable future, If the referendum is favour- 
able, it can now be taken for granted that the British 
Government will push ahead with the scheme in spite 
of the Africans? ition. 
This would be a grave step for any government to 
lake in an age of declining imperialism and of a growing 
African say in their own affairs. On the other side of 


the continent, Gold Coast and Nigerian Africans are 
on the brink of fully responsible government. A “ Gold 
Coast constitution” has become a watchword for 
African politicians in Northern Rhodesia itself. No 
British Government today will impose anything on the 
Africans that they do not like unless it is convinced 
that the alternative is not progress for the Africans, 
but retrogression or chaos. In the case of Central 
African federation, two Seci::taries of State—of oppos- 
ing parties—have persisted with the scheme in the face 
of growing African suspicions. There need be no 
doubt that the case for federation is strong. 

Nothing, it should be said, could justify the over- 
riding of African wishes if the measure in question 
were clearly detrimental to African interests. From the 
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start, therefore, attention has rightly been focused on 
the provision made in the proposed federal constitution 
for safeguarding these interests. Critics of federation 
will say that during the long discussions the safeguards 
originally proposed have gradually been weakened. The 
Minister for African Interests in the federal Cabinet 
disappeared in the White Paper of last June. Now, in 
the latest proposals, the African Affairs Board, whose 
purpose is to examine federal legislation on behalf of 
Africans, is no longer to be an outside body, but—with 
the same name—is to be a standing committee of the 
Federal Assembly. The effect, it will be argued, will 
be to detract considerably from the board’s indepen- 
dence. Critics will also point out that these changes 
have been made to placate European opinion in 
Southern Rhodesia in the hope of securing a favourable 
result from the referendum ; in other words, that they 
justify the Africans’ chief fear—that through federation 
they will be placed under 
the domination of white 
Southern Rhodesians. If 
the Labour party decides 
to attack federation, in 
spite of the fact that 
Labour ministers were 
originally responsible for 
the scheme, it will doubt- 
less be on the ground that 
the safeguards for Africans 
have been seriously 
whittled away under the 
Conservatives. 

Yet the new proposals 
appear to have, in fact, 
advantages over the old 
ones. The six members of 
the new African Affairs 
Board will consist of three 
of the six African members of the Federal Assembly and 
the three European members charged with special 
responsibilities for African interests. Since in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland the African members of the 
Federal Assembly will be elected—though indirectly— 
by Africans, the African Affairs Board will be more 
closely associated with the Africans themselves than 
would have been the case under the draft scheme, which 
provided that the African and European members of the 
board should be nominated by the Governors of each 
territory. Further, it ought to be much easier for the 
board to undertake positive functions in the interests 
of Africans if its members are also ‘in the Federal 
Assembly than if it is an outside body. Outside, it 
could pounce, but do very little else. Inside, its influ- 
ence should be spread more widely and the calibre of 
the men composing it should be-all the greater. 

The board’s powers of examining proposed federal 
legislation, and of having it reserved for the assent 
of the Secretary of State if it discriminates against 
Africans, are virtually unaltered under the new scheme. 
For instance, although the chairman is to be nominated 
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by the Governor-General of the Federation from amon 
the six members of the board, he must still, if the board 
is equally divided on a particular issue, use his cag; 
vote in such a way as to keep the matter under dis. 
cussion. 

Moreover, in one important respect, there is now an 
additional safeguard that ought to set some Africap 
fears at rest. As the constitution is at present drawn, 
the subjects that most closely affect Africans, such 9s 
the control of land, are left to the three territories anq 
are entirely outside the scope of the Federal Assembly 
or Government ; it is only on matters that affect the 
Africans less closely that the African Affairs Board 
might have to intervene. But the constitution can be 
altered ; if the Federal Assembly wanted to amend it by 
transferring subjects from the territorial list to the 
federal list, although such an amendment could be made 
only subject to all the safeguards set out in the draft 
scheme—and now repeated 
—for months on end 
Africans would be in sus- 
pense whether the Imperial 
Government’s assent would 
be withheld from the 
amendment or granted. It 
is therefore laid down in 
the new constitution that, 
for the first ten years of the 
federation, no Bill to 
amend the legislative lists 
—that is, to transfer sub- 
jects from the territorial 
governments to the federal 
government—can be intro- 
duced without the express 
consent of the legislature 
of each of the three tern- 
tories. It is further laid 
down in the constitution—and this provision, too, 
cannot be amended for ten years—that before that 
period is up the federal constitution will be reviewed at 
a conference of delegates from the federation, the three 
territories and Great Britain. This proposal should go 
a long way towards meeting another criticism ; that 
safeguards, however desirable and necessary, freeze the 
constitution and, while preventing European dominance 
from increasing, also prevent the Africans from obtain- 
ing a greater representation in the Federal Assembly and 
a greater share in the Federal Government. 

It can be said, therefore, that the proposed federation 
is one that the British people, as trustees for the 
Africans, can accept on their behalf. African interests 
are safeguarded as adequately as they can be by any 
written constitution, The door is left open for African 
political advancement in the federation, or at east is 
not locked against it. And—an important addition 1 
the scheme—it is laid down that there will be no colour 
bar in the federal public service. 


But does all this justify the scheme being pushed 
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through against the Africans’ wishes? What have 
they to gain from federation to offset their fears and 
suspicions ? Is the British Government wise to run 
the risk of losing their goodwill for the sake of intro- 
ducing a complicated political arrangement ? Once 
again, a White Paper lists the economic arguments for 
federation, but it is hard to believe that the economic 
case is substantial enough to outweigh the disadvantage 
of unrest among the Africans. Once again, therefore, 
the conclusion has to be reached that the main argu- 
ment in favour of federation, the one urgent argument, 
lies in the political future of Southern Rhodesia. As 
it stands today, its position is anomalous. Its Prime 
Minister attends a Commonwealth conference along 
with the Prime Ministers of the other Dominions. But 
it is not a full Dominion, nor alone is it strong enough 
or rich enough to acquire the status—even were the 
Imperial Government willing to relinquish its reserve 
powers over legislation discriminating against Africans. 
“The attainment of full membership of the Common- 
wealth ” is, however, to be laid down in the preamble of 
the constitution as‘the goal of the proposed “‘ Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.” In federation, Southern 
Rhodesia has a political future. On its own, it has none, 
and might well succumb to the economic forces that 
are already drawing it into the orbit of South Africa. 


+ Lords. of 


Y what was presumably a coincidence, two 

proposals for constitutional reform were put for- 
ward on the same day, Tuesday of this week. Neither 
made much progress. A deputation from the Liberal 
party waited upon the Prime Minister to urge the case 
for a change in the method of voting for the House of 
Commons ; but all they got was a promise to consider 
holding a factual enquiry. On the same afternoon 
Viscount Simon moved in the House of Lords his Bill 
providing for the creation of a handful of life peers each 
year. He got a little further than the Liberals in the 
Commons, for though he did not receive much support 
for his Bill, he did extract from the Government the 
statement that invitations to the leaders of the other two 
parties to join ina conference on the whole subject of 
reform of the House of Lords had been sent out on that 
very day. 

It is doubtful whether anything new was said on the 
subject of electoral reform between the Liberals and the 
Conservative Ministers: Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
there is anything new to say. It is a subject on which 
every active politician seems to have made up his mind, 
once and for all, in early youth. Only so is it possible 
‘0 explain the astonishing inability of the whole Con- 
servative party to see how its own self-interest in the 
matter has changed im recent years. To cling to the 
majority system in the days when the Conservatives 
seemed to be the permanent majority party, and when 
Labour governments were brief and ineffective inter- 
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Sir eee Huggins openly admitted this danger last 
week. 

Nor does the danger end there. If Southern Rhodesia 
were to become a fifth province of the Union, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland might eventually find them- 
selves in the same anomalous position that Southern 
Rhodesia is in today, unable to make any further 
advance except through association with their more 
powerful neighbour to the south. 

Almost every observer who comes back from Central 
Africa, whether a supporter of federation or not, tells 
the same tale. Things cannot go on as they are. 
Tension between the races is growing, as is fear of the 
spread of Afrikaner influence. _Two British Govern- 
ments have chosen federation as the best solution, and 
the second has decided—subject to the referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia—that its advantages are big enough 
to outweigh accusations of betrayal by the Africans. 
It is a bold decision, and its repercussions may be felt 
all over Africa. It is one whose effects on the territories 
concerned will have to be critically examined in the 
years before the constitution is reviewed. It is not 
one that allows any British Government to escape 
from its obligations towards the protected persons of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. But it is one that 
deserves the full support of the British people. 


Parliament 


ludes, may have been selfish, but was at least logically 
selfish. But after the damage done to all that Con- 
servatives hold dear by the six years of Labour rule that 
followed the election of 1945—at which the Labour 
party received no more than 47 per cent of the total 
vote—one would have supposed that the Tory poli- 
ticians would be beginning to see on which side their 
bread, or their constituents’ bread, was buttered. 
The distinction is perhaps of importance. If the ques- 
tion were put to the millions of electors who vote Con- 
servative—would you pay the price of rarely or never 
again having a large parliamentary majority of your 
own, if thereby you could secure, so far as such things 
can be made secure, that there would not again be a 
working majority for the Labour party ?—the response 
would surely be overwhelmingly affirmative. Whether 
or not proportional representation—or the alternative 
one, which is the more practical system for this country 
—would be, in objective terms, a good thing for the 
country, one would have thought it was obvious that 
it would be a good thing for Conservatism. But the 
active Tory politicians, who hold or hope to hold office, 
and whom the practical inconveniences of coalitions 
would affect most closely, are still obstinately blind. 
Nor can it truthfully be said that there is much sign 
of any party changing its mind about the reform of the 
House of Lords.. Yet the same circumstances that 
ought to have put a new force into the argument for 
electoral reform ought similarly to be building up in 
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public opinion a stronger case for at last proceeding 
with that comprehensive reform of the House of Lords 
that has been promised for over forty years. The most 
significant thing about the agreement that was almost 
reached in the inter-party conversations of 1948 was 
that nobody wanted to give the Lords any powers of 
any real significance. The crucial difference was 
whether their delaying power should extend to a maxi- 
mum of nine months or of twelve months from the 
final passing of a Bill by the Commons. Even the Con- 
servatives did not wish to interpose more than a single 
calendar year between “ the will of the people” and 
its fulfilment. 

It is not inconceivable that this may turn out to have 
been the high water mark of pure democratic theory in 
this country. For in the intervening five years several 
things have happened that have caused people to start 
questioning, not indeed the supremacy of “ the people’s 
will,” but the assumption that the people’s will is 
adequately or accurately expressed by the institutions of 
representative government as they exist in this country. 


Must the view of a bare majority of the House of | 


Commons, itself inaccurately reflecting the division of 
the popular vote, on a matter that may never have 
figured in the party programme at an election, always 
be accepted as the people’s will? Two very evenly 
divided Parliaments have inevitably led to this question 
being asked with increasing frequency. 

Moreover the tiny margin of votes in the Commons 
has had two further consequences. It has made it 
impossible for any but the most devoted and hard- 
working professional to be a Member of Parliament, 
and has speeded up the process of driving out of active 
politics many men and women who, in earlier days, 
would have been able to give great service to their 
country. The more this happens, the clearer is the case 
for recruiting such men and women into the Lords. 
Secondly, narrow margins in the Commons have led to 
perpetual petty squabbles, of which the country is 
becoming heartily sick. The lower the reputation of 
the Commons falls, the higher that of the Lords rises. 
Add to all this the spectacle that the Labour party is 
making of itself, and the widespread fear it is creat- 
ing, in circles far beyond the Tories, of what another 
Labour government would mean, and it is not surpris- 
ing that people are increasingly questioning the system 
that gives an accidental majority in the Commons the 
power to make revolutionary changes in the national 
life. What is surprising is that this trend of public 
thought, which can be heard in conversation up and 
down the country, still rejects the solution of giving 
the House of Lords, even a reformed House of Lords, 
real powers ; so strong is the momentum of more than 
a century of British politics. But it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the tide has turned, even if it has 
not moved very far. Reform of the Lords, which has 
for forty years been regarded as a piece of Tory 
jobbery, may be beginning to have a wider appeal. 

Lord Simon’s proposal was a very modest one— 


_ that to a House which now has some 840 nominal 
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members, and to which an unspecified 2;,: varyin 
number of hereditary peers are added at |-...; tigers 
year, it should be permissible to add not moie than ten 
men or women every year whose peerages «sould no 
be hereditary. This was admittedly the me: +s: nibpj, 
at reform. In any comprehensive prog: mme of 
reform, life peerages might find their place. But they 
are rather a pointless halfway house. Once {| rincin 
is conceded—as it was by all parties 1948— 


that a hereditary peerage is one thing and tha 
membership of the House of Lords should be another. 
it is difficult to see why: those commoners who are 
chosen as Lords of Parliament need to do ar dressing 
up at all, even for one life. If Mr Smith can be a Lorg 
of the Admiralty or a Lord of the Treasury and gj] 
remain plain Mr Smith out of the office, why cannot he 
be a Lord of Parliament on the same terms? This would 
seem to be the sensible and logical way of disentangling 
the House of Lords from the hereditary peerage, as a 
prelude to making it a balanced second chamber, jp 
which no useful citizen need be deterred from accepting 
membership by dislike of flummery and snobbery. 

It would be optimistic, however, to suppose that 
either this- or any other specific proposal is likely to 
emerge from the party conference. For precisely the 
reasons that are strengthening the Conservative argu- 
ments are putting the Socialists on the defensive and are 
likely to make them more stubborn. The Tories can 
hardly be expected to concede a shorter period of delay 
than they insisted on five years ago, or Labour to agree 
to a longer period than they wroteon to the statute book. 
Even if there were agreement on the composition of the 
House of Lords, there is all too much likelihood of a 
deadlock on its powers. 

What then? The present government could claim 
to be within its rights in repealing the Parliament Act 
of 1949, which Labour passed without agreement 
among the parties. But to waste parliamentary time 
on such a very limited point, without e¢\en the 
practical excuse that the Labour Government had, 
would be silly. As for wider proposals of cons‘ .\utional 


reform, the correct doctrine would seem to be that an 
effort must be made to reach agreement among the 
parties, but that if it cannot be reached, one party is 


entitled to’ proceed after the proposal hes been 
prominently before the country at a general election. 
Action in the present Parliament is therefore unlikely. 
But if Ministers take seriously—and as Conse: vatives 
they should—the argument for increasing the stability 
of the constitution, they should work out a definite 
proposal to be included in their programme {or the 
general election. And if they are frightened 0! the 
accusation that they are trying to cook the cons! ution 
in their own interests, let them think again about 
electoral reform. A set of proposals to reform both 
Houses of Parliament in the interests of equity, > «!2nce 
and logic would hardly please Labour. But ii might 
please everyone else and, so far from hampers the 
Tories at the next election, might even help ‘hem (0 


win it. 
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‘The Soviet Arctic 


HE Arctic and our northern regions have colossal 
+ wealth,” said Mr Stalin in 1936. “We must 
create a Soviet organisation which can in the shortest 
period include this wealth in the general resources of 
our Soviet structure.” The Russians have undoubtedly 
made remarkable efforts to develop their sector of the 
Arctic, but it is questionable whether the results have 
justified, or will ever justify, those efforts. What is 
certain is that they have not been inspired only, or even 
mainly, by economic possibilities. The strategic value 
of their Arctic waterways and, more recently, the idea 
of long-range transpolar warfare, have counted for at 
least as much in Russian minds, 

Assessment of the progress made in the Soviet Arctic 

is rendered difficult not only by the fog of secrecy that 
now enshrouds the region, but also by the conflict 
etween the sweeping claims often made by official 
propagandists and the periodical charges of inefficiency, 
sabotage and failure laid against those responsible for 
Arctic development, However, a great deal of_such 
information as is available has recently been collected 
and published by Dr Terence Armstrong, of the Scott 
Polar Research Institute at Cambridge. His book, 
“The Northern Sea Route,”* is, as its title suggests, 
primarily concerned with the coast of Siberia ; but it 
also provides a new picture of the general economy of 
the Siberian Arctic in its relation to the coast, and many 
clues to this vast area’s secrets. 

It is, indeed, a vast area. Little of European Russia 
lies north of the Arctic Circle ; but in Asia, Russia 
possesses territories north of the Circle which are 
almost as large as Western Europe. They are thinly 
peopled, but include several small towns of up to 40,000 
inhabitants. Coal, oil, nickel; copper, graphite, tin, 
gold and salt are among the minerals that have been 
worked in the region. Fish abound in the rivers, furs 
are plentiful and the timber is virtually inexhaustible. 
Nor is the scarcity of local labour any obstacle to Soviet 
planning. The Arctic peoples seem to have diminished 
in number under Soviet rule. But volunteers have been 
drawn to the Arctic to do skilled work at relatively good 
wages ; kulaks and other “ dangerous social elements ” 
have been directed to semi-penal work there ; and, 
especially in the Kolyma goldfields, slave labour has 
been used on a ruthless scale. Yet the results obtained 
in Arctic Siberia do not compare with those obtained 
in the north-west, where Vorkuta coal and Kola iron, 
nickel and apatite have been made the bases for large 
settlements. The main obstacle to the development of 
the Siberian Arctic is, of course, lack of communica- 
ions. ‘The great rivers have few rapids, and in summer 
they are excellent transport routes; but in their 
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* Cambridge University Press. 162 pages. 21s. 


northern reaches they are icebound for half the year, 
and when the thaw arrives they become swollen and 
dangerous for a time. Moreover, until recently, only 
two major rivers, the Ob and Yenisey, were linked with 
the trans-Siberian railway system, far to the south. It 
may now be assumed that a railway has been built to 
Ust-Kut on the Lena river, and there are unfortunate 
witnesses in plenty to the building, in the 1930s, of a 
road from Magadan on the Pacific coast to the 
Kolyma. Two further modern additions to the north 
Siberian transport system have been the extension of 
the Vorkuta railway to the lower Ob, and the road 
from Never on the trans-Siberian railway to Yakutsk. 

It may be added that two Arctic products, gold and 
furs, lend themselves to air transport, which has 
developed in northern Siberia as much as in other parts 
of the Soviet Union. But for bulkier freight the 
transport system has never been satisfactory ; before 
the war goods took about ten months to reach Yakutia 
from Moscow. Nickel and other minerals from Norilsk 
near the Yenisey, and graphite from the nearby Tungus 
basin came south in barges to the Kuznetsk industrial 
areas ; 250 tons of gold a year was reported to be 
coming from the Kolyma slave-camps ; for the rest, 
fish, reindeer meat, hides, furs, salt, and perhaps some 
tin from the Pevek area were the most notable Arctic 
products to enter the main Soviet economy, and in each 
case difficulties of transport limited the supply and 
made it slow and costly. 

All available evidence suggests that, in spite of recent 
improvements, the problem of transport between the 
Siberian Arctic and the south remains largely unsolved. 
As a consequence, conditions in the far north are little, 
if any, better than they were before the war. Where 
they have improved, this is largely due, not to better 
communications with the south, but to the developing 
of the sea routes along the northern coast of Siberia. 


* 


For forty years before the Russian revolution, the 
Kara Sea-Yenisey route to central Siberia was 
developed fitfully, many of the expeditions being 
defeated by ice ; but machinery and consumer goods 
were sent up the Yenisey, and shortly before 1914 an 
export trade in timber, graphite and south Siberian 
farm products began to develop. After the revolution, 
trading through the Kara Sea lost some of its value, for 
the growing industrial areas at the south end of the 
Yenisey both met the needs and required the produce 
of the farming country along its banks. But there still 
remained the timber trade. Through the Kara Sea the 
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abundant timber of the Yenisey could be cheaply 
shipped to Europe (there was no dem for it in 
northern Russia) ; and, since it was rafted downstream 
to Igarka and there loaded on to seagoing ships, it put 
no strain on river shipping. 

From the Pacific end, trading into the Arctic seas 
had likewise begun before the revolution. From 1911 
onwards, regular cargoes were shipped through the 
Bering Strait to the Kolyma, and in 1927 the first cargo 
from the Pacific was brought as far west as the Lena 
river. There remained the problem of linking up these 
two widely separated sectors of the northern sea route. 
It was not until 1932 that a Soviet scientific party in a 
Glasgow-built icebreaker managed to get through in the 
course of one summer. But in 1935 the first freighters 
made a successful passage ; and, from that moment, 
the northern sea route became an economic reality. 

It was, however, and remains to this day, a limited 
reality. For at least eight months of each year, ice bars 
the way, and the navi- 
gation season may some- 
times be as brief as 
seventy days ; moreover, 
the whole route is in- 
evitably open for a reMive B 
shorter period than its Be a “ee 
parts. Since 1935 the: | { Dikson 
use of more powerful ; 
icebreakers and 
freighters, together with 
greater knowledge of ice 
and weather conditions, 
has greatly increased the 
freight capacity of the 
route ; but there are still 
obvious limits to that 
capacity. Apart from the 
Yenisey ports, Igarka 
and Dudinka, and Dikson island at the mouth of the 
Yenisey estuary, the only reasonable ports for sea-going 
ships are Tiksi, near the Lena delta, and perhaps Pevek 
in the far east. As to fuel, attempts to find oil at 
Nordvik and other points in the Siberian Arctic failed 
before the war, and up to 1939 almost all shipping 
on the northern route was coal-burning. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Soviet government 
has continued to put much effort into the northern sea 
route, and references to it in the fifth five-year plan 
indicate that its development will continue. Yet the 
economic results to date would scarcely appear to 
justify so great an effort. Timber from the Yenisey 
was coming out before the revolution ; and the only 
other noteworthy Arctic resources to which the route 
has provided access are the tin deposits near Pevek 
and on the Yana river. The route, admittedly, makes 
it easier to send supplies to the settlements along the 
rivers in the north east, but some of these now have 
road and rail links with the south. It is significant that 
when lIend-lease goods from America were shipped 
through the Bering Strait during the war, they consisted 
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almost entirely of stores for Arctic undertaking, 

But this wartime operation, when in four silks 
452,000 tons of United States aid was brought to the 
northern ports in 120 voyages, indicates the Strategic 
value of the northern route. For the Soviet state, with 
its passion for secrecy, it is no small thing to possess 
a waterway to the Pacific that is screened from ql 
foreign eyes. Ever since their defeat in the Rugg. 
Japanese war of 1905, Russian naval men have wanted 
to be able to switch warships between Europe and the 
Pacific by this route ; and at the Soviet Communig, 
Party’s Congress in 1939, Papanin, the head of the 
Northern Sea Route administration (Glavsevmorpui) 
declared that “ Tsuslima will never be repeated. [f 
need be, our squadrons will pass along the Northem 
Sea Route to annihilate the enemy.” 

Ironically, however, the only strategic uses to which 
the route was put during the war were the delivery of 
American aid and the passage in 1940 of the German 
raider Komet, which, 
helped by Soviet ice- 
breakers at all difficult 
points, made a record 
21-day journey to 
Bering Strait on its way 
to attack British ship- 
ping in the Pacific, 


Russia, was, of course, 
at war with Japan for 
only six days, and in the 
event of a longer cam- 
paign in the Far East 
t/ the Soviet Union might 


find the northern sea 
route of considerable 
value. Moreover, the 
possibility of long-range 
warfare across the polar 
regions lends the route more importance. Thanks to 
its existence, the Russians are now able to maintain a 
chain of over seventy Arctic posts which far surpasses 
anything of the kind yet achieved in the west. With 
160 degrees of the Arctic in their hands, their knowledge 
of polar conditions must by now be unrivalled. 

The importance which the Soviet government 
publicly attaches to the northern seas certainly suggests 
that it is not interested merely in their limited economic 
possibilities. During the 1930s the opening up of these 
waters was pressed forward so fast that exploitation 
outran the basic scientific knowledge on which it should 
have been founded ; one result was the spectacular 
debacle of 1937, when 26 ships, including seven out of 
the eight available icebreakers, were trapped and forced 
to winter out in the ice. There followed a drastic purge 
in Glavsevmorput, with the usual denunciation of 
“criminal anti-Soviet wreckers.” ‘Phere is, indeed, 
ample evidence of the pressure under which (/avset- 
morput is required to operate. From this it may safely 
be assumed that the Soviet Government will continue 
to put a major effort into the northern sea route. 
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Mr Dulles’s Tour 


erore the arrival in Paris of Mr Dulles and Mr Stassen, 

French opinion was in one of its periodic anti- 
American moods. President Eisenhower’s Inaugural 
Address, the rather unfortunate debut of Mr Dulles him- 
self, the tactless editorial on France in Life magazine, and 
the intentional leak about the new policy in Formosa, had 
caused alarm and depression. The French felt that they 
were up against a combination of Puritan crusaders and 
rather crude bankers who were going to see to it that their 
investment in Europe (Mr Dulles’s phrase) bore the right 
dividends. With an endearing lack of logic, moreover, 
the French simultaneously deplored America’s action in 
Formosa and hoped it would intensify its military interest 
in the Indo-China war. 

What French opinion, as a whole, failed to realise was 
that Inaugurals and State of the Union messages are 
primarily domestic ; they constitute the report of a new 
administration to its jubilant and impatient partisans in 
the electorate. What must be said quickly and in vivid 
colours to the home audience is often very different from 
what will be said thtough regular diplomatic channels. It 
was, therefore, an excellent thing that Mr Dulles and Mr 
Stassen should have come over to Europe when they did in 
order to bring the whole picture into its real focus. 

They seem to have achieved a considerable success in 
Paris, Mr Dulles reassured M. Bidault about Formosa 
and agreed that any further changes in Far Eastern policy, 
inssmuch as they concerned Indo-China, would be made 
only after full consultation with France. He seems also 
to have accepted M. Bidault’s rather special pleading that 
the troubles in North Africa were inspired by Communists. 
Above all, M. Bidault seems to have convinced Mr Dulles 
that France cannot be cajoled into European union until it 
is reassured about its overseas commitments. 


* 


Mr Stassen’s fole in various conversations seems to have 
been more strictly of a fact-finding nature. The full 
economic burden of the Indo-Chinese war was stressed and 
the French repeated their request for more long-range 
planning in American aid and off-shore purchases... Mr 
Stassen may have made clear to them how much that would 
depend on a Congress whose attitude towards Europe is, at 
the moment, less than enthusiastic. In closing, Mr Dulles 
extended to M. Mayer and M. Bidault President Eisen- 
hower's invitation to come to Washington at the end of 
March and after their visit to London this month. This 
gesture makes it unnecessary for M. Mayer to ask for an 
‘ppointment and modifies Mr Dulles’s somewhat curt 
Observation that he was hastening to Europe in order to 
wold 2 flow of European visitors to Washington. On the 


Notes of the Week : 


whole, the two American statesmen seem to have smoothed 
over a number of disagreements and misunderstandings in 
Paris. Whether they have succeeded equally in London is 
not clear as The Economist goes to press. 


* 


Moscow Waits to Comment 


HE Communist reaction to General Eisenhower’s first 
moves has been extremely interesting. Many people 
had feared that the immediate result of the new American 
Administration’s announcement of a “ positive foreign 
policy,” intended to lift the free world out of “a posture of 
paralysed tension,” would be a stiffening of Communist 
attitudes. The Soviet propaganda machine, already in hot 
pursuit of spies and saboteurs, might have found in the 
President’s statements new grist for its mill ; the Chinese 
Communists might have made his decision on Formosa the 
pretext for some new and threatening move. In fact, how- 
ever, the apparent trend has been in the opposite direction. 
Peking’s first move after the Formosa decision was its new 
call for truce talks. Even more interesting was the way 
Moscow dealt—or declined to deal—with General Eisen- 
hower’s first presidential statements. His inaugural address 
was briefly reported by Tass, without comment; Mr Dulles’s 
broadcast seems to have been wholly ignored. 

Whatever the Kremlin’s motives, it is clear that there 
was a deliberate decision in Moscow to suspend, for the 
moment, all personal attacks on the President. But it is 
equally clear that this does not amount to a complete switch- 
ing of the party line. The satellite and Chinese press and 
radio have continued to denounce General Eisenhower and 
his cabinet as “ a clique of death merchants.” This apparent 
discord between Moscow and its myrmidons is a familiar 
phenomenon, which implies not confusion but a carefully 
prepared plan. But what exactly is the Kremlin after? Does 
it wish the Russian people to think the new President more 
or less dangerous than the last? Is there some hope of 
negotiating with him, or merely curiosity to see what recep- 
tion Mr Dulles has in Europe? It is impossible to tell. 


* 


The Parties and Formosa 


T is not easy to find, within the confines imposed by the 
] cold war and Britain’s economic difficulties, ground on 
which the Opposition can disagree vehemently with the 
Government. The Labour party tries, indeed, hard enough, 
with little regard for any sense of responsibility ; but even 
so, the difficulties have been sharply demonstrated this 
week. On Monday the Opposition was able, with manifest 
relief, to turn aside from bipartisanship in agriculture and 
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to assail the Government for its “failure to announce a 


clear and firm policy for British agriculture.” But on 
Tuesday, when at question-time the Opposition gathered its 
flu-depleted ranks together in the hope of battle over 
President Eisenhower’s Formosa policy, it found nothing 
substantial to argue about. 

The Government did not merely share the reasonable 
doubts of the Labour party ; it had expressed such doubts 
long before Mr Bevan felt himself called to speak for the 
British people. Mr Eden and Mr Churchill both made it 
plain that they disliked strongly the decision to withdraw 
the Seventh Fleet, and had made this dislike known before- 
hand in Washington. Mr Morrison and Mr Bevan were 
accordingly forced back on to the narrower criticism that 
British protests had been made in an ineffectual manner. 
Both of them sought to pin on Mr Churchill the charge 
that he cannot stand up to the Americans resolutely enough. 
But the Prime Minister refused to be drawn, though he 
agreed that the Government’s views would be fully set out 
in debate. 

Much of this cross-questioning was done by Mr Bevan, 
who is manifestly exasperating his front bench colleagues 
by intervening on every issue that gives promise of a row, 
regardless of any other ex-Minister within whose field of 
responsibility the subject may fall. This produced on 
Tuesday situations so undignified as to verge on the 
absurd, with Mr Shinwell, Mr Gaitskell and Mr Morrison 
leaping to their feet to catch the Speaker’s eye and avoid 
leaving the field—and the limelight—to their more 
belligerent colleague. -Meanwhile, behind, there rose, in 
scowling ranks, their own backbenchers, showing their 
angee at being excluded by the leaders, who as privy 
counsellors secure an automatic priority. The Labour 
shadow cabinet will really have to put the Whips on its 
own members if they have so little faith in each other. 


* 
Commonwealth in Generalities 


HE House of Commons on Tuesday debated, without 
any motion of approval or disapproval before it, the 
results of the Commonwealth Economic Conference. The 
debate was relatively free, in the new mood of the House, 
from party rancour, and was marked by a number of inter- 
esting speeches from the back benches on both sides. But 
on practical policies for the sterling area in the next twelve 
months there was almost nothing new. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer favours, in general terms, a move towards 
greater freedom in trade and currencies. Mr Gaitskell is 
cautious, in general terms, about convertibility. That, and 
little more, was the substance of the principal speeches. 
There was an important difference of emphasis. Mr 
Butler pointed out that the country could, with reasonably 
good fortune, look forward to a period of at least relative 
stability in overseas payments. Mr Gaitskell argued that 
this was another of the phases of calm before the storm ; 
it was necessary to prepare now measures that might pro- 
vide protection in the next crisis that would come to the 
sterling area. This dispute, such as it is, does not really 
turn on differing interpretations of the economic prospect. 
It involves, more than either side brought out, different 
theories of economic policy. Mr Gaitskell’s position seems 
to be that both exchange and import restrictions should not 
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be touched until a dollar-sterling balance is Securely estah. 
lished. So long as the possibility of a crisis lies ahead. any 
period of relative stability should be used pot to cake 
restrictions but to tighten up the machinery 0! Protection 
ready for the next time the sterling area loses dolla 
Although in theory it recognises’ the virtues 0; freedom, 
this attitude is in practice equivalent to a deter 


minati 
keep the protective fence round the sterling area for ee 
A crisis is always possible. Mr Butler’s reason for dissent 
is not, presumably, that he ignores its possibility ; but he 
believes that the sterling area will be better able cope with 
it if the preceding calm is taken as an opportunity to become 


gradually accustomed to greater freedom and competition, 
The Socialists do not admit that such moves can play ay 
active part in strengthening the economy. That is the 
underlying difference, and in principle Mr Butler is right— 
though the wisdom of the particular paths on which he 
proposes to move, and especially of visiting Washington s 
early as March, remains to be demonstrated. 


* 
The Liberals’ Case 


HE Liberal Party’s case for electoral reform was put to 
eS the Prime Minister on Tuesday. The deputation 
seems to have got ample courtesy but scant encouragement 
even from Mr Churchill, and from the Ministers who sup- 
ported him—Mr Butler and Mr Crookshank—there was 
certainly the reverse of encouragement. Moreover, the 
Labour Party had published on the previous day, by 
accident or design, a pamphlet about Parliament in which 
Mr Herbert Morrison asserts that Labour and Conservative 
opposition to proportional representation is “based on 
substantial constitutional considerations of public policy.” 

The Liberals submitted to Mr Churchill a well-argued 
memorandum on the defects of the present voting system. 
While pleading the case for complete proportional repre- 
sentation, it recognised that either the alternative vote, or 
a combination of the alternative vote in the county districts 
with proportional representation in the big cities, would 
provide a substantial reform. Mr Churchill seems to retain 
his personal sympathy with such proposals. His reason for 
doing nothing is that all but a handful of MPs are opposed 
to electoral reform. Even the possibility of a factual 
inquiry seems to have been reluctantly conceded. Indeed, 
since it is plain that as yet hardly any Conservative politi- 
cians have given serious thought to the Liberals’ case, it is 
doubtful whether such an inquiry would be worth anything. 

There is obviously no point in going to the present 
Government again. Legislation on electoral reform in this 
Parliament is now out of the question. But the Liberals, if 
disappointed, have not said their last word. The case for 
electoral reform will be one of the central features of their 
annual assembly at Ilfracombe in April, and it is an issue 
on which skilful propaganda should be able to rouse com 
siderable sympathy in the country: The remaining hope 
must be that Conservative politicians will begin \ attend 
to the arguments for reform if the next election app:oaches 
with continuing signs of an even balance between ‘he two 
main parties. It is still possible that time is on (1¢ side 
of the Liberals, and that the Conservatives will be glad t0 
seek a mandate to do in the next Parliament wha! ‘hey ‘° 
much dislike now. 
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On the Eve of the Purge 


between the capitalist states is more likely than war 
between the Soviet and western blocs. His pamphlet on 
economic problems, in which this thesis had its place, is 
now beine claimed as the greatest achievement in Socialist 
theory sce Marx’s “ Capital.” Yet the thesis minimising 
the danger of war has been dropped completely. Since 
the announcement of the “ doctors’ plot” on the lives of 
Soviet leaders, the Russian press and radio have been 
sounding the tocsin, speaking of the Fatherland’s danger, 
and urging increased vigilance. 

Indeed, the indispensable quotations from Stalin on this 
topic are being borrowed, not from last year’s writings but 
from his speeches of 1937, when the purges were at their 
height. Clearly the doctors’ trial will be but a prelude to 
new purges, though their extent and severity cannot yet 
be foreseen. There are at least signs of a strenuous tighten- 
ing of discipline, with traitors and enemy spies to be sought 
around every corner. Any petty negligence can be turned 
into an act of treason. Every day news is being published 
about party members who have lost their membership cards, 
about officials who lose documents or reveal secrets by 
boasting, about scientists who disclosed too much in their 
articles. The Ministry of Health, the planning bodies and 
the party's secretariat are most often mentioned among the 
offenders. Leningrad and the Ukraine seem to be the 
regions attracting most attention. 

Another feature of the late thirties is coming back into 
favour: the encouragement of informers. Both Pravda and 
Izvestia are reminding citizens that it is their duty to report 
to secretariat organisations any amti-state activities. A 
shining example is Dr Lydia F. Timashuk, who has just 
been given the Lenin Order, the highest Soviet distinction, 
for her part in uncovering the “ doctors’ plot.” Dr 
Timashuk is likely to be the chief witness in the forth- 
coming trial, which probably will not be delayed much 
longer. It should reveal whether the present campaign is 
oly one of vigilance—inspired by a pessimistic appraisal 
of the international situation—or whether it will be accom- 
panied by a purge at the very top of the Soviet hierarchy. 


Ur" i. a few months ago Stalin was arguing that conflict 


* 


Light Programmes in Russia 


.. BKC is a perennial target for the British press, but 
it is quite a shock to see Moscow Radio suddenly 
attacked by Pravda, as happened last week. Some of the 
charges made in a long article in the Communist party’s 
supreme organ are of the kind that are sometimes addressed 
to Broadcasting House: Moscow announcers, it seems, 
mispronounce games, and the musical programmes are 
“inadequately varied.” These accusations may be justified, 
but is it really true that broadcasts from the Soviet capital 
have been idealising pre-revolutionary aristocratic life ? 
As to the charge that events are being reported in a dry 
and monotonous manner that lacks colour, has not Pravda 
forgotten a famous and heartrending broadcast that 
described how famished Londoners had to supplement their 


sem by tapping polecats in the outer suburbs at week- 
ends 
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Perhaps it is true that Moscow Radio has recently lagged 
behind other Russian and satellite stations in the constant 
struggle to inform and entertain. Last week, for example, 
while it was failing to unmask warmongers, Warsaw Radio 
revealed that Israel and the Vatican had formed “ a common 
front of aggression ” (How many divisions has the Pope ?) ; 
and Sofia Radio told the world that “the swords of 
hundreds of war criminals commanded by the Nato thugs 
are rattling.” While Moscow Radio was droning > out 
“many general phrases and few clear facts,” Minsk told 
how a gentleman named Kruglov—had fooled a set of 
Russian officials in the manner of Gogol’s inspector-general ; 
Kiev unmasked a swindler named as Citizen Khain, and 
Odessa castigated the unsavoury activities of a Mr Grinstein 
and a Mr Gronstein. Novosibirsk Radio outdid them all, 
by telling a shocking tale of “immodesty” at the local 
biological institute. If this is the kind of stuff the Soviet 
listener wants, Moscow Radio will have to pull up its 
socks. But it faces a real difficulty. What, after all, is 
the backbone of its present unsatisfactory programme ? 
Surely, its obligation to broadcast articles from Pravda itself. 
Indeed, almost the only important Pravda article it has 
yet failed to broadcast was the one in which its programmes 
were so rudely chastised ; and even this omission may prove 
to be a mistake. 


* 
Europe’s Northern Fronts 


oscow has stepped up its pressure on both Denmark 

and Norway in recent weeks. Just before the New 

Year, the Soviet press sharply denounced the building of 
air bases in northern Norway, and accused the Norwegian 
government of surrendering the “last remnants” of their 
independence to the United States. The fact that they 
have, in reality, stubbornly refused to allow Nato forces 
to be stationed on their soil seems to do them no good in 
Russian eyes. Last week, Moscow newspapers and broad- 
casts “exposed” this refusal as mere “ double-dealing.” 
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Meanwhile, a Note was being delivered to Copenhagen 
repeating old charges about proposed Nato bases in 
Denmark, and making liberal use of quotations from Danish 
newspapers and politicians who oppose, or have doubts 
about, the idea. On the next day, the Soviet Minister in 
Copenhagen tried to prevent the broadcasting of a pro- 
gramme which included quotations from Stalin’s wartime 
conversations with western envoys. 

These threatening gestures are clearly meant to make the 
most of party differences in the two Scandinavian countries, 
and particularly in Denmark, where a double election is 
due this year. But the quiet yet firm way in which they 
have been received suggests that these menaces will con- 
solidate rather than divide Scandinavian opinion. In 
Denmark, however, a more serious problem has arisen from 
the decision that the Norwegian brigade in Germany will 
be withdrawn in April. Its removal from the area north 
of the Kiel Canal means a weakening of Denmark’s southern 
defences, and the Danish government has now offered to 
increase the battalion which it already maintains in 
Schleswig-Holstein to a brigade, provided that other Nato 
forces are brought up to adjacent positions. Such a move 
would have the advantage of freeing more barrack accom- 
modation in Denmark itself and thus facilitating the 
extension of military service to eighteen months. 

It raises, however, two awkward issues. The Germans, 
suspicious of all Danish intentions as regards Schleswig, 
which has a large Danish population, do not welcome the 
introduction of more Danish troops ; and the Danish Social 
Democrats have complained that the extension of military 
service was intended to strengthen the army in Denmark 
itself, not abroad. The gap between their position and that 
of the government may yet be closed ; but the dispute is a 
particularly unfortunate one, for the Social Democrats have 
hitherto been much stauncher supporters of Nato than the 
other opposition parties, and the minority government must 
lean on them heavily. 


* 


Response to Disaster 


HE floods on the North Sea coast have inspired a great 
“EL wave of sympathy for the bereaved, the homeless and 
distressed—a sympathy that is extended not only to British 
victims but also to Holland, where the loss of life and 
property has been incomparably heavier. The Government 
is acting vigorously, and local.and voluntary help has risen 
magnificently to the occasion. The deep national feeling 
aroused by the disaster makes it particularly unfortunate 
that Mr Morrison and Mr Bevan on Tuesday tried to turn 
tragedy to party advantage by suggesting that the Govern- 
ment is to blame for the weakness of the coastal defences. 
The unholy alliance was not effective, however, for Mr 
Morrison blamed the floods on cuts in steel consumption 
made only a few months ago, while Mr Bevan insisted that 
coastal defence was a long-term matter and blamed 
Conservative misrule in the past. 

A generous response to the relief funds is assured. 
Indeed, it sometimes happens, when public imagination is 
stirred as it was by the Lynmouth disaster, that the response 
to appeals is so overwhelming that it overfills the need 
with a wide margin to spare. To canalise and equalise 
the impulsive flow of public generosity would probably 
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be to cut it off_at its source. No permanent 


pe a ee and general 
Disaster Fund,” however it might ease the ; 


. Problems of 
relief and smooth out anomalies, could touch the public 
imagination in the same way. But would it not be Possible 
in the drafting of appeals, to do something towards setting 


up a small but strategically valuable “ Disaster Reserye” 5 
If the bodies making the appeal were, inconspicuously py; 
unequivocally, to reserve the legal right to hold over for 
generally analogous purposes any funds surplus to the 
needs arising from a particular disaster, two good results 
would follow. It would be possible to help the victims 
of those smaller-scale, less dramatic disasters which do no 
bring public imagination to the flash-point of action ; ang 
those needs which arise in the first hours of major catas- 
trophe could be met more easily. The matter is one to 
be handled with tact both by those who draft appeals and 
by those who administer relief. But it should not be 
beyond human ability to devise a form of appeal that 
would ensure rational use of the fruits of generosity without 
drying up its roots. 


* 
Uncertainty in Agriculture 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Monday did 
Se clarify the Government’s policy for agriculture. 
That was not, presumably, the Labour Party’s intention. 
Though its motion criticised the Government for spreading 
doubt and disquiet, its speakers were determined to whip 
up the farmers’ fears that any departure from state trading 
must be a departure from the promises of the 1947 Agricul- 
ture Act. The Opposition case was, in essence, that the 
Tories had betrayed the farmers. And on this charge, at 
the political level, the Government’s reply was obvious and 
effective: The 1947 Act promised stability, not rigidity. 
The Labour Government at that time was careful not to 
try to define the form and amount of the aid that might be 
given to agriculture. On the contrary, it listed among the 
possibilities almost the whole range of measures—guarat- 
teed fixed prices, deficiency payments, acreage payments, 
subsidies, sliding prices related to particular costs—that the 
present Government is now considering. 

But while the Minister of Agriculture successfully 
defended himself against the grave charge of having some 
new ideas for agriculture, he certainly failed to indicate 
what old ideas are to be applied or how they are expected 
to work out in practice. There was disappointingly litle 
discussion even of the feedingstuffs case. The implication 
of Government statements is that the present volume ! 
imports is expected to satisfy the free demand from British 
farmers when they have to pay the world price. But thet, 
after so long a period of control, cannot be more than 4 
tentative guess. There are some reasons for thinking that the 
Government may be underestimating the strength of 
demand. It may have to choose between allowing much 
bigger imports and seeing the prices of feedingstuffs rise 
by more than the amount of the present subsidy. If the 
choice would be to let prices rise, how is this to be allowed 
for in the present review of farm prices? If the choice 
would be to permit relatively free imports, would the 
Government be able to tell when to stop or might imports 
rise far enough for the tillage area in this couniry to & 
reduced in consequence ? 
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Such uncertainties are in no way an argument against the 
removal of control ; they do illustrate the need to prepare 
in advance for the further decisions that may be required. 
The debate showed that the farmers have little reason for 
the apprehensions the Labour Party feels on their behalf, 
but it also showed that the Government is far from having 
, coherent agricultural policy to meet the needs of the 
country 35 a whole. 


* 


Old Tunes in Ireland 


r is no longer true to say that Irish politics have got 
| into a rut. A rut begins somewhere and ends some- 
where, which is much more than can be said, in the 
opinion of our correspondent in Dublin, of the matters 
now at issue there. For the future the metaphor may be 
changed to the groove on a well-worn gramophone record 
into which the needle slips, and stays. 

When Mr de Valera met the Dail this week he was faced 
with a strike of milk producers who have cut off supplies 
to the cities. He also faces the necessity for an early 
decision whether he will proceed with the Bill to extend 
medical services for mothers and infants which has been 
on the stocks for some considerable time. These are pre- 
cisely the two issues that weakened and eventually brought 
down Mr Costello’s government just two years ago. To 
perfect the comparison there is now, as there was then, 
a dispute over the management of a post office in a country 
town—although, so far, there does not seem to be quite 
as much nonsense talked as there was then. It is not 
every people that can spend 1953 in debating the issues of 
1951. The repetition arises almost entirely because there 
are some decisions that seemingly must be taken in Irish 
politics ; these have been avoided with great skill for years. 

The strike centres on the price that is paid for milk to 
the producers, The farmers claim that they have been 
handicapped by the drift of labour to the higher-paid jobs 
in protected industries and by the rise in the cost of feeding- 
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stuffs. They also argue that the cattle breeding policy of 
the Department of Agriculture has produced an inferior 
milking animal. There is a considerable amount of truth 
in these claims, but a government that has lately lost a 
Dublin by-election so resoundingly is in no position to 
increase the price of milk. There is a clear clash between 
urban and rural interests. The Health Bill, if and when 
it is ever introduced, will bring to life the question of state 
control over the medical profession and the wider issues of 
the extension of state services, These, as Dr Browne dis- 
covered when he was Minister for Health in the inter-party 
government, are not yet pre-judged matters in Ireland. 
Many people think that a governmént so harassed as Mr 
de Valera’s cannot expect to survive such controversies. 
It might not, indeed, if the issues were brought to a test. 
But the Opposition is unlikely to vote for or against the dairy 
farmers, who live in important constituencies, and Mr 
de Valera has an opportunity to give new proof of his old 
tactical skill. It is no small part of wisdom to keep politics 
away from fundamental issues. 


* 


Chinese Down to Earth 


FTER outlining fascinating vistas of a Chinese planned 
A society and announcing the beginning of a Chinese 
Five-Year Plan, Peking has provided an anti-climax. A 
meeting of heads of economic ministries was recently con- 
vened and the deputy chairman of the Financial and 
Economic Committee—Po Yi-po—greeted it with strong 
criticism of the work done by state economic bodies. He 
emphasised the shortage of qualified cadres, the lack of 
realism, of practical sense and the dangerous growth of 
bureaucracy. The various ministers who spoke after him 
echoed these accusations, indulging at the same time in a 
strong dose o* self-criticism. 

The obstacles which must be met in such a gigantic 
experiment as the introduction of large-scale planning into 
backward China are well known. The extent to which 
China still lacks the most elementary ingredients for a 
planned economy was revealed during another conference— 
of statisticians—held at the beginning of last month. A 
State Bureau of Statistics has only just been set up and 
it was the task of the conference to prepare plans for over- 
hauling statistical work and putting it on to a national basis. 
It was candidly admitted that Chinese statistics are still in 
their infancy and that “a rough foundation has been laid ” 
only in the North-East (Manchuria). This really shows 
the actual scope of China’s planning. At the present stage 
it is only in Manchuria—which should play the same key 
role in China’s industrialisation as the Donbass playéd in 
the Russian—that the schemes have any significance. 

It is obviously impossible to start planning on a national 
scale without even a rudimentary form of statistics. But the 
prospects of a streamlined planned economy akin to the 
Russian must be held forth in order to arouse popular 
enthusiasm. It would, however, be a mistake to dismiss 
the Chinese schemes out of hand. The first steps of the 
Soviet planners were also greeted as the ravings of Utopian 
doctrinaires. The Chinese enjoy at least one adva@htage 
over their predecessors, who had to proceed by trial and 
error. They can at least draw on Soviet experience and 
partly on Soviet experts. 
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Political Troubles in Japan 


HE fifteenth session of the postwar Japanese Diet 
+ psomises to be a stormy one. The situation confronting 
the Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, is not unlike that with 
which .Dr Adenauer has to cope in Germany. In both 
countries public opinion is extremely susceptible to the 
appeal of a nationalist neutralism, and the fact that a 
political party or group is hostile to Communism is no 
guarantee that it will support a policy of rearmament or 
even a definite alignment in the cold war. Mr Yoshida is 
accused of a “ pro-American diplomacy,” and objections 
to defence expenditure in the Budget from a wide range of 
political opponents, including a section of his own party, 
have resulted in a substantial cut in the original estimates. 
Mr Yoshida has had to deny in the Diet the charge that 
he has made a secret agreement with Mr Dulles to rearm 
Japan. Whatever understanding he may in fact have with 
the new American Secretary of State on a contribution to 
Pacific defence, it is clear that in a democratic Japan— 
where criticism of the executive is now as vocal as it was 
formerly subdued—he will not be able to go further than 
he can take public and parliamentary opinion with him. 

On the other hand, the trend of American opinion is 
strongly in favour of getting a large contribution from Asian 
sources for the containment of Communism in Asia. If 
there is a successful political campaign in Japan against 
such commitments, Japanese-American relations will tend 
to become more difficult than they have been since the 
signing of the peace treaty. 

The main attack on thé Yoshida Government comes from 
the Left. Both the Left and Right Socialist parties are 
opposing rearmament, though the latter are prepared to 
allow a police’ force receiving not more than five per cent 
of the Budget. What, however, enables the Left opposition 
to find powerful allies on the Right against the policy 
pursued by Mr Yoshida is the constant hope of Japanese 
industrialists to revive the national economy by large-scale 
trade with China and their irritation at all restraints 
imposed on it because of the cold war. The Japan-China 
Trade Promotion Association is extremely active and is 
appealing to firms to take part in trade fairs to be held in 
Communist China in the spring. Its spokesman has 
declared that British and West German goods are capturing 


the Chinese market while the Japanese Government does 
nothing to win it. 


* 


Election Politics in South Africa 


T is now generally assumed that the general elections 
which are. due in South Africa this year will be held 
not later than April. This fact has given a somewhat unreal 
quality to the parliamentary battles of the present session. 
Although the Opposition marked the opening of parliament 
last week with the almost traditional motion of no confi- 
dence, and Dr Malan riposted with the equally expected 
tu quoque, there was little substance behind the sound and 
fury. Even the unveiling of Mr Swart’s draconian public 
safety bill, and his proposals to amend the criminal law so as 
to inflict heavy penalties for any form of civil disobedience, 
have been overshadowed by the coming conflict. In effect, 
everything that is being said and done by both sides now 
is said and done with an eye to its electoral value. 
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The elections themselves will clearly be a 1: ving point 
in the country’s history. If the Nationalists ,; € returned 
to power a second time, they are bound to press forwarg 
with their déclared policies at an even fiercer pacc. Many 
things encourage them in the belief that they _ win, 
Since 1948, they have swallowed up Mr Havenga’s 
Afrikaner Party, which emerged from the elections of that 
year holding the balance of power in the House o! 


eagiergs ig Assembly, 
Both the civil disobedience campaign and the outbreaks 
of violence last autumn have strengthened their «ppeal t5 


sections of the white electorate which originally had no 
love for Dr Malan, and they have made the 


: t out of 
recent developments in Kenya and other African : 


rritories, 
The Opposition, on the other hand, although hearteneg 
by its victory on the constitutional issue, has very few other 


grounds for optimism. Unity and purpose are ; ill lacking 
both within the United Party and between it and its allies ; 
and if the non-European disobedience campaign is now 
revived after the Christmas truce, it may prove a fatal 
embarrassment to Dr Malan’s opponents in parliament, 
Perhaps the only encouraging aspect of the United Party's 
present position is that it will not go into the election 


campaign with as much complacency as in 1948. 


* 
Revised Plan for Technology 


i= June the Government rejected its predecessor's 
plans for a Royal College of Technology—a_ profes- 
sional body that would approve courses and make awards— 
and decided instead to build up “at least one institution 
of university rank devoted predominantly to the teaching 
and study of the various forms of technology.” ‘The first 
plans in fulfilment of that decision, announced |ast week, 
do not take the form that the earlier statement implied. 
The Government has decided to expand the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology to nearly twice its 
present size—from 1,650 to 3,000 students—in the quin- 
quennium 1957-1962, but without making it a university. 

It had always seemed more likely that an existing instutu- 
tion would be raised to “ university rank” than that a 
technological university would be established de now; 
expansion would clearly be less costly and could contribute 
sooner to the supply of graduates. And if that was to be 
the decision, Imperial College seemed a likely choice. What 
was not foreseen was that the idea of a separate university 
would be dropped—as it now seems to be. It is truc that 
the project for Imperial College is.only the first insialment 
of the plan. The Government is to finance deve!opment 
also in other parts of the country, and awaits the advice of 
the University Grants Committee as to where this ¢cvelop- 
ment should take place. But as the expansion of |:mperial 
College will be the largest single project of its kind. there 
does not seem to be any possibility of a new university 
elsewhere. 

The present plan seems jikely to bring most of the 
advantages of a separate university without its disadvan- 
tages. One advantage of expanding an existing college 1s 
that its students can still benefit from the process < f cross 
fertilisation that comes from mingling students in ¢ ‘‘crent 
faculties. Imperial College, for example, has important 
links with the London School of Economics whi) cd 
not be weakened. The chief argument for a ‘pal 
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CORN PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown 
& Polson 


BROWN & POLSON LTPD., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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These facts are published to show what British initiatiye 
can achieve in spite of difficulties 


It can be done 


A team of men and machines was engaged on a big construc. 
tion job when one of the cranes loading materials broke jts 
crankshaft. At once the whole team was put out of actionand 
work of national importance was threatened with serious 
delay. 


Immediately the makers of the part-finished crankshaft. Six 

crane were asked for a replacement. hours on the lathe completed it 

It was not available from stock and it caught the evening 

and the normal delivery wastento air service from Glasyow. At 

fourteen days—but they had a Northolt a fast car was 
waiting to take it 120 miles 
to the site where fitters were 
standing by. The crane was 
repaired by daybreak and 
work started again. Refusal 
to accept defeat cut down what 
might have been two weeks’ 
delay to less than 48 hours. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Leadon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in1848 
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technological university is that a large number of students 
justifies buying the costly equipment that is Now necessary; 
but an expanded Imperial College will be large enough. A 
possible disadvantage of the plan is that the college is 
énancially dependent on the Court of London University, 
which receives Exchequer money from the University 
Grants Committee. But this arrangement has not produced 
ay friction in the past, amd in other matters the college 
15 autonomous. 


* 


Sunday a8 Before 


FOREIGN visitor to the House of Commons last week 
A would have been amused by the debate on Mr John 
Parker’s Sunday Observance Bill. He would have heard 
a debate as vigorous as most of those on economic or 
international affairs. He would have been watching the 
representatives of a people whose record for church-going 
is among the poorest in Western Europe ; but he would 
have heard them contrast British piety with Sunday 
wickedness on the Continent, and seen them throw out 
the Bill, on a free vote, by 281 votes to §7. The reasons 
were mixed. One member declared that the British Sunday 
is “a priceless heritage that has helped to uplift and 
strengthen the character of our people.” Other members 
pointed out the inconvenience that the Bill would cause 
for people who live near football grounds ; several had 
been impress2d by a letter in which a number of well-known 
actors and actresses pointed out that Sunday was often the 
only day on which they could be with their wives or 
husbands. 

Many members, unwilling to break with tradition, and 
with some of their more vocal constituents, were never- 
theless unhappy about the law as it stands ; they welcomed 
an amendment proposing instead that a commission should 
consider “in what respects the national welfare calls for 
a revision of the existing law in England and Wales.” For 
the Government, Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth said that the usual 
reasons for appointing a commission were either to clarify 
the law or to get all-party agreement. The second reason 
clearly did not apply, and there was no real confusion 
about the law. Although obsolete laws about Sunday were 
on the statute book they were not enforced, and members 
had, in practice, only to make up their minds about the 
Act of 1780, which forbade commercial entertainment on 
Sundays. Sir Hugh’s disapproval of a commission was only 
just effective ; the amendment was defeated by a mere 
eight votes. 

No laments would be needed for this Bill if there were 
cason to think that the British people really want to keep 
their Sunday as it is ; and Parliament’s decision would be 
at least more logical if Sunday as it is were more like 
Sunday as its defendants supposed it to be. 


* 


Towards a Balkan Entente 


T" circular tours between Athens, Ankara and Belgrade 


seem to go on with undiminished vigour and increas- 
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maps, while the politicians take over the centre of the stage. 
Mr KOpriilii, the Turkish Foreign Minister, has just visited 
Athens and Belgrade; Mr Stephanopoulos, his Greek 
opposite number, has now followed in his steps to Belgrade. 
It is difficult to make out how much lies behind the smoke- 
screen of diplomatic politenesses put out by the politicians ; 
but a formal three-power defence pact looks much more 
likely than it did a few weeks ago. 

It is a great pity that this rapid growth of mutual confi- 
dence between Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia should have 
been accompanied by a steady worsening of Jugoslavia’s 
relations with Italy. This need not, of course, upset any 
purely Balkan defence arrangements ; but so long as the 
Italians and the Jugoslavs fail to concert plans to hold the 
vulnerable Ljubljana gap (north-east of Trieste) the defence 
of south-east Europe—to say nothing of the land communi- 
cations between the Nato forces in Italy and in Greece— 


. 
{ BUDAPEST 


HUNGARY 
t 
*Ljubljana 


Trieste 


BELGRADE” 


JUGOSLAVIA ——— 
BULGARIA 


will remain incomplete. Apart from differences over Trieste, 
it is easy to understand both the Jugoslavs’ reluctance to see 
Italian troops back on their side of the Adriatic, and the 
Italians’ suspicions of the motives behind Jugoslavia’s 
rapprochement with its Balkan neighbour. But their 
common danger and the proddings of mutual friends may 
yet gradually bring the two countries closer. Last week 
Belgrade radio sweetened its tune to the extent of saying 
that Italy would be “ acceptable ” in a Balkan entente. This 
is an encouraging sign, even though it was accompanied by 
references to Italy’s “ hegemonistic tendencies.” Perhaps 
the best means of removing the fog of mutual suspicion 
between the two countries would be a personal meeting 
between Marshal Tito and Signor De Gasperi, each of 
whom has a number of illusions about the other, 


* 


Church and State in Poland 


Ls week, four Polish Catholic priests attached to the 


Cracow Metropolitan Curia and three laymen were 


convicted of espionage on behalf of the United States and 
of black market currency deals ; one priest and two laymen 
were sentenced to death and the rest were sent to prison. 
This is not the first time that Polish priests have been tried 
and convicted on similar charges ; but it is the first time 
that so important a centre of Polish Catholicism as the 


ing enthusiasm. The soldiers have settled down over their © Cracow Curia has been so comprehensively and dramatically 
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implicated in “anti-state activities.” Clearly, the attack 
was directed not at the priests in the dock, but at their 
superiors in the Polish Catholic hierarchy. 

Although the more lurid details at last week’s trial can 
be discounted, it would be idle to deny that a steady stream 
of information about Poland does leak out through clerical 
channels ; in Communist eyes, such leakages are intolerable. 
The root of the trouble lies in the failure of the Church- 
State Agreement of 1950 (which the Vatican has never 
approved) to cut the Polish Church’s ties with the West 
and turn it into a subservient instrument of the Communist 
state. On the whole, the bulk of the hierarchy has made 
little effort to make the agreement work, and very few of 
the lower clergy have been won over to support the regime. 
A particular grievance is the failure of the Polish bishops 
to persuade the Vatican to make arrangements for church 
administration in the Western Territories which would 
recognise their permanent annexation to Poland. 

It is possible that some of the bishops may shortly follow 


their subordinates into the dock. On the other hand, the - 


Polish Church is a formidable adversary, even to a totali- 
tarian state. It is therefore also possible that last week’s 
trial was a grand and perhaps final warning that it must toe 
the line and remove from responsible posts all clergy who 
are not willing loyally to carry out the 1950 Agreement. 


* 
The Cost of Fog 


HORTLY before the deaths by flood last weekend, some 
information on the effects of the London fog last Decem- 
ber was published. In the whole of Greater London, the 
number of deaths registered in the week ended Decem- 
ber 13th last was 4,703, compared with 1,852 in the 
corresponding week of 1951. In the area of the London 
Coufity Council, the number of deaths, according to the 
health committee, rose from 945 in the week ended 
December 6th to 2,484 in the following week. The com- 
mittee also gives some information on how this excess 
death rate compares with that on previous occasions, 
In the week ended December 20th, 1873—which also 
contained the peak’ of a severé fog—-the excess of 
deaths over the normal for every million inhabitants 
was 243. The excess for the week ended August 4th, 1866 
—which contained the peak of the last great cholera 
epidemic—was 426. The excess for the worst week of 
the great influenza epidemic of 1918 was 785. The excess 
in the week of the fog in December, 1952, was 445. 
The total amount of illness caused is less easily measured. 
But in the Lancet for January 31st the chairman of the 
Emergency Bed Service for London, through which appli- 
cations can be made for the admission of acute cases into 
hospital, shows how the work of the service increased 
in the week of the fog. The applications, calculated as 
moving weekly totals, are shown on the accompanying 
chart (which is based on one given in the Lancet). Whereas 
on January 1, 1951, the height of an influenza epidemic, 
293 applications were received by the service and 185 cases 
were admitted to hospital, on December 9, 1952, the 
corresponding figures were 492 and 390. In the whole 
month of December, applications for hospital beds for cases 


suffering from respiratory disease were nearly quadrupled, ° 


and heart cases were nearly treble the normal figure. These 
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statistics ane supported by those of the Londop Connty 
Council, which show that the increase in death. was almog 
Nor is this 


entirely due to respiratory or heart disease. 
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surprising, since the council also reports that the smoke 
and sulphur dioxide pollution of the atmosphere on 
December 7th-8th was the highest noted in records going 
back for twenty years. 





Preservation of Peace 


The discussions going on at Manchester and in the 
public press about peace, cannot fail to remind the public 
that Europe has now been free from national wars for 
nearly forty years. Through all that time a recollection 
of the disasters and sufferings of the previous quarter of 
a century, the great pressure left by former contests on 
the finances of every State of Europe, and the general 
inclination of the people to live in peace, have induced 
statesmen to exert themselves to the utmost to preserve 
tranquillity. It is now the time to remember that they 
have not been unsuccessful. There has been in that period 
such a series of convulsions, that some of them may have 
regretted their own success, and wished for war to relieve 
themselves from embarrassment. Sovereigns have been 
banished, republics have been substituted for monarchies, 
and these again have made way for despotisms. [urope 
has been politically convulsed, but for nearly forty years 
has known little or nothing of national war. 11's 3s, 
perhaps, the more remarkable, because the last great wars 
had their origin in the changes in the internal government 
of France, and were in general intended to promote or 
prevent great alterations in the forms of political socicty. 
Changes nearly as grave have since been made 1 118 
Government without provoking interference. They have 
at once been recognised by other -States, and mutual 
forbearance has preserved the general. peace. In spile 
of the political convulsions which have arisen, peace has 
on the whole been attended with such numerous 2/van- 
tages, that it is impossible to look at what Europe now 
is, and think of what Europe was forty years ago, or look 
at the progress made in those forty years in comp:™son 
with any other forty years that history records, and not 
find innumerable and overwhelmingly powerful motives 
for endeavouring to preserve the peace of Europe. 


The Cconomist 
February 5, 1853 
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Two-Way Voting 


Sig—M:r Jackson cannot have things 
both ways. If, a8 Re believes, negative 
it present negligible, then the 


yoting } 


number of people availing themselves of 
the opportunity to vote against a party 
would not be sufficient to affect election 
results but only to serve as a warning 
light to negative politicians. On the 
other hand, if the hypothetical election 
result he portrays is not a wild flight of 
fancy but a reasonable possibility, that 
must mean that megative voting is 
aiready very prevalent and is no less 
obnoxious for being concealed. Mr 
Jackson does Conservative and Labour 
supporters an injustice to Suggest that 
with regard to using their vote, at least, 
they are less intelligent than Liberals. 
The people who took the opportunity to 
vote against a party would not be 
Liberal, Labour or Conservative but 


strongly “ anti” one or the other. 

Unlike Mr Jackson, I believe that the 
electoral machine should be so devised 
to convey the truest possible reflection 
of public opinion to our Parliamentary 


representatives, even with regard to 
their shortcomings. PR is of course the 
best way to achieve such a purpose, but 
“two-way” voting is an advance on 
our present system. 

Mr Robinson says the major parties 
will not agree to a change. Obviously 
they recognise that their present 


strength is fictitious —Yours faithfully, 
Weybridge, Surrey GERALD OwEN 


* 


Sm—I am interested im the correspon- 
dence on this subject having for some 
years advocated a political tonic rather 
similar to Mr QOwen’s. For practical 
reasons it may be desirable to restrict the 
number of political parties. If that 
argument is accepted, there is al] the 
more reason for mot restricting the 
elector’s choice still further by insisting 
hat he or she may vote for one of two 
candidates or not vote at all. 

My proposal is that the elector should 
be allowed to vote for One candidate as 
at present, but that he should also be 
allowed to cast a Vote against all the 
candidates collectively. If it should 
happen that the “noes” exceeded the 


Votes cast in favour of all the candidates 
in ta ion, a New election would have 
to be held 


tis unlikely that a mew election would 
oiten be necessary and . extremely 
improbable that a general election would 
result in a majority of “ noes” from all 
Constituencies ; but the fact that it was 
Possible would act as a powerful sanction 
90 the political parties by the “ floating ” 
voter. It would also tend to a higher 
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standard of candidates, since the “no” 
could’ be used to express disapproval of 
candidates as well as of policies —Yours 
faithfully, 
Cairndow, Argyll JoHN Nose 
* 

Smr—If Mr Gerald Owen’s system be 
introduced, the voter will cast his vote 
against a party, because it is easier to 
decide against rather than for a policy. 
This surely will mean that the party 
which puts no controversial matters in 
its manifesto will gain a majority on a 
negative vote. It would hardly be con- 
ducive to progressive politics—Yours 
faithfully, HuMpuHREY GENTILLI 
London, S.W.1 


India’s Neutrality 


Sir—Your correspondent recently 
returned from India is barking up the 
wrong tree. Nobody is asking Mr 
Nehru “to see world politics in terms 
of pure black and pure white.” What is 
disturbing to Western opinion is the 
myopia which makes India unable to see 
that her “distrust of Western colonial 
control” is not merely anachronistic, 
but also lends colour to Soviet anti- 
Western propaganda. No doubt the 
wisest course for the West, as your 
correspondent says, is not to hustle 
India, but to leave her alone to learn the 
difference between Russia and the 
Western Powers from her own experi- 
ence. There is in any case no alterna- 
tive. But this attitude ought to stop 
short of indulging India in her ten- 
dentious interest in the remaining 
colonial problems and subject popula- 
tions of the Western peoples, which is 
at present a decidedly unhelpful feature 
of Indian foreign policy. 

On one other matter your correspon- 
dent is definitely misleading. Agitation 
in the Carnatic districts of Bombay for 
the formation of a separate Kanarese- 
speaking province out of the contiguous 
Kanarese districts of Bombay, Madras, 
Hyderabad and Mysore, so far from 
having been touched off by Communists, 
has a history going back over many 
years. The movement exists indepen- 
dently of the Communists and is neither 
Communist inspired nor controlled.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.3 S. GARVIN 


Fresh Formulas at 
Strasbourg 


Sir—In the issue of January 24th you 
write: “To the surprise of most 
observers, the ad hoc assembly altered 
its own committee’s proposals so as to 
give the proposed political community 
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a more—not less—federal character. It 
decided, for example, that the European 
Parliament should be able to dismiss its 
executive by a simple majority vote 
instead of by one of two-thirds.” 


This statement calls for some com- 
ment. Indeed, whilst it is true ‘that the 
ad hoc assembly gave the proposed 
political community a more federal 
character, it does not seem to me that 
the fact that the European Parliament 
may dismiss its executive by a simple 
majority vote is evidence of the federal 
approach of the assembly: on the con- 
trary, the two-thirds vote thesis had 
been supported by those federalists who 
wanted a stronger executive and who 
were afraid lest an executive, depending 
on a simple majority vote, would give 
insufficient guarantees for the stability 


and power of the first European govern-- 


ment, 


The real progress made by the 
federalists in the assembly, so far as the 
setting up of the executive is concerned, 
is to be found instead in the very 
important limitations to the powers of 
the council of national ministers. That 
council, endowed with very wide powers 
by the constitutional committee of 
the assembly, was considered by the 
tederalist-minded members of _ the 
assembly a most dangerou; device, 
intended to shackle the rising European 
federation and to favour, instead, a con- 
federate union.—Yours faithfully, 
Luxemburg RENATO GIORDANA 


Bank Merger in Greece 


Sir—In the article in your issue of last 
week on the economic programme of the 
Greek Government and particularly on 
their decision to amalgamate the 
National Bank of Greece and the Bank 
of Athens, there are one or two points 
which I think need comment. 


Firstly, in my opinion, the real reason 
behind the proposed merger is not, as 
your correspondent seems to believe, 
the National Bank’s operating deficit for 
1952, claimed by the Minister of Co- 
ordination to have amounted to 
Dr 38,000 million. In fact, the deficit 
was much less—Dr 26,000 million, as 
authoritatively stated by Mr G. Pesma- 
zoglu, the chairman of the board of the 
bank. Besides, it is partly offset by a 
sum of Dr 16,200 million representing 
differences on exchange and brought 
forward from a previous year. It would 
be absurd to claim that in the case of 
an institution of the size and the busi- 
ness turnover of the National Bank, 
whose net assets are conservatively 
estimated at considerably over 
Dr 340,000 million, a deficit of around 
Dr 10,000 million required “ drastic” 
action. The deficit was caused by the 
severe credit restrictions suddenly im- 
posed during the past year and by taking 
appropriate measures it could be avoided 
in the future. 


Secondly, I fail to discover the vested 
interests which, according to your corre- 
spondent, oppose the amalgamation ; 
unless he means the dissenting directors 
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who are doing their duty, or the em- 
ployees of the National Bank and the 
disagreeing shareholders of the two 
banks, who are only defending their 
legitimate rights and interests. Nor 
could, I suppose, the stand against the 
merger taken by the Opposition in 
Parliament be said to represent: vested 
interests; nor could the effective, criticism 
of the proposed amalgamation and the 
procedure followed in enforcing it, made 
by the leading Greek statesman and 


former Prime Minister, Mr George 
Papandreou. If there are any vested 
interests, they will be found -rather 


among those favouring or not opposing 
the snalgamation 


In a letter to The Vima, Professor K. 
Varvaressos has unreservedly condemned 
the measure, and Mr D. Maximos, a 
former governor of the National Bank 
and ex-Prime Minister, is also believed 
to disapprove. Many other responsible 
persons must be of the same opinion.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, W.2 D. E. PROTECDICOS 


Another Push for Dockers 


Sir—In. your note in The Economist 
of January 24, 1953, the problem of 
unemployment at the docks has not been 
placed in its proper perspective. Any 
effective remedial measure must recog- 
nise that no other work is available in 
the large ports and must aim at intro- 
ducing new industries into such areas. 


It must also recognise that the docks 
show considerable se>:onal fluctuations 
in the demand for labour. These 
seasonal movements are well illustrated 
by recent events in Hull, where in 
November-December, 1952, there were 
1,500 out of a labour force of 4,000 
“ proving attendance,” while in January, 
1953, there has been full employment in 
the docks. These seasonal movements 
have a dual impact: (a) the employers 
require a certain surplus of labour to 
meet these peculiar demands ; (b) for 
the employee, the prospect of occasional 
high weekly earnings, together with the 
guaranteed wage of £4 8s. per week 
when unemployed, makes work in the 
docks by far the most attractive employ- 
ment prospect available. An unduly 
large number of daily workers, moreover, 
are over 45 years of age. This necessi- 
tates a more careful approach to the 
problem of dismissal and recruitment 
than “the dismissal of most of the 
dockers who were recruited to deal with 
the exceptional traffic of 1951.” 


We would agree “that employers 
cannot be asked indefinitely to finance 
so much idleness ” and that the burden- 
ing of the industry is detrimental to the 
country’s balance of payments. A 
desirable short-term remedy would be 
to transfer part of the cost of financing 
the surplus labour force to the Govern- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 


P. A. Lane 


R L. Smytu 
University College, Hull.. 


Farmers and Free Markets 


Sir—In the article in your issue of 
January 31st, you state that the “ setting 
up (of) producers’ marketing boards .. . 
need not do economic harm—provided 
that the Government puts every pressure 
on the boards to prevent them from fix- 
ing restrictionist prices.” But surely one 
of the main objects of marketing boards 
is to establish what are, in effect, 
“ restrictionist prices.” For the Govern- 
ment to acquiesce in the extension of this 
monopolist device is to go against its 
general anti-monopolist policy, and 
especially against policies designed to 
provide more competitive conditions in 
farming. 

The disquiet aroused by the already- 
approved plan to set up an Apple and 
Pear Marketing Board and by the pro- 
jected plan for herbage seeds was 
revealed by several recent letters in The 
Times (January 21st, 28th and -3oth). 
One correspondent stated that “the 
primary purpose of the ‘scheme (apple 
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and pear) is to raise or maintain 


ee Prices” ; 
another indicated that the chief indus. 
trial users of apples and pears “ haye no 


right of representation on th: board” 
and that the board has the 


POWeF to 
prevent the sale of produce whith 
though not prime quality, represents 
valuable addition to our food supplies. 


again, it was pointed out that “ one of the 
main objects of the herbage seeds 
marketing scheme is to maintain a price 
to the producers,” but that 


Since less 
than 2 per cent of the farmers produce 
seeds the effect will certainly be to cause 


a rise in price of farmers’ raw material 
and ultimately in the consumers’ food. 

In view of these warnings, it behoves 
us to scrutinise carefully all schemes for 
the establishment of marketing boards; 
if these should grow in number and 
importance pari passu with a return to 
free markets in food, the effect will 
certainly be detrimental to the consumer, 
—Yours faithfully, 


D. T. Hearty 
Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge 


BULLISH SURVEY 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939- 
1946. The Middle East in the War. 
By George ‘Kirk. 


Oxford University Press. 511 pages. 42s. 


ITH this volume of the Chatham 

House Survey, Professor Arnold 
Toynbee and his team of contemporary 
historians break new ground; for the 
first time, they describe a world in which 
Britain is at war. They are at once faced 
with an unfamiliar and important deci- 
sion: are they, as far as possible, to 
describe the scene from some vantage 
point above the conflict, as if they were 
watching from Mars, or are they to tell 
their tale in terms of “we” and “the 
enemy.” If the Chatham House Survey 
is to retain its worldwide reputation for 
dispassionate standards, they must try 
to keep up the first technique, so far as 
the limits of securing wartime material 
allow. Unfortunately, the member of 
the team responsible for this volume 
fails to do so. With John Bullish 
persistence, he writes from London. 


His book, therefore, reads as if he 
lacks the imagination to put himself into 
anyone else’s shoes. For instance, it 
would be more interesting if it had in- 
cluded a section on the Middle East as 
it appeared to the German Foreign 
Office and to Goebbels. But a worse 
omission is his failure to look at the 
scene through local eyes. What were 
Egyptian and Arab reactions—particu- 
larly among the artisans who worked for 


» 


the allied armies—to the new sights and 
sounds that the war suddenly brought 
into their view ? What were Tel Aviv's 
emotions during the dreadful days of 
Rommel’s advance on Alamein? How 
did the Persians’ notorious pride react 
to the deposition of Reza Shah who, 
though a despot, was after all their 
monarch ? On nearly all such points 
Mr Kirk is silent although—writing 
with the advantage of hindsight—he 
must have known that he could here 
have isolated many germs of future 
trouble. 

Once it is accepted that he has written 
a book not about the Middle East in the 
war but about allied wartime conduct 
there, he has written, in all respects save 
one, a very good book indeed. The 
range of his reading is enormous and 
he virtually never makes a. mistake of 
fact. His arrangement is good, and he 
tackles a daunting mass of detail in a 
way that leaves a clear and much-needed 
picture of a crux of the war that Britain 
handled alone. At the moment when 
Hitler had reached Crete, when the 
Iraqis were rising, when German acro- 
planes were on their way to Baghdad 
and Rommel was driving hard towards 
Tobruk and Egypt, defeat was nearef 
than at any other time between 1940 and 
1943. How were the British to know 
that Hitler had been driven into Greece 
only through Mussolini’s folly, and that 
they were to be saved thanks to his 
long-nurtured decision to attack Russia? 


~ 
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In ignorance of this, they had to man 
several Middle Eastern fronts by jetti- 
soning garrison forces, and had therefore 
to keep Egyptian and Arab as sweet as 
possible. (It is beside the immediate 
point that this policy suited the personal 
predilection of many British officials.) In 
their predicament, they had little lubri- 
cant to spare for Zionists, or for Free 
Frenchmen, who were against Hitler 
anyway. Lhis narrow shave for the free 
world was, therefore, averted to an 
accompaniment of diplomatic quarrelling 
that, in most books so far published, 
completely masks the dreadful gravity of 
the British plight. Mr Kirk’s main 
yirtue is that he gets these proportions 


ght. 
p failing is that in doing so he too 
frequently commits one lapse of taste. 
When he describes the activities of 
people hostile to British government— 
in particular, those of Zionists, but also 
of Frenchmen and, here .and there, 
Britons and Americans—he is apt to use 
epithets and quotations so ill-judged as 
to give grounds for questioning his 
judgment elsewhere. It is, for instance, 
neither fair nor scrupulous to quote 


malicious British gossip about Free 
Frenchmen without also recording that 
French anger and scepticism about 
Churchillian assurance that Britain 
would leave Syria was nurtured on the 
sight of pig-headed British generals 
building stone churches for their occu- 
pation forces. 

Chatham House would be a dull place 
were it to forbid its staff all right to 
sparkle ; of course, they must feel free 
to express a view. But they can and 
should do so while observing its normal 
conventions of writing with dignity and 
of telling both sides of a story. 


IRON IN THE DALE 


DYNASTY OF IRON FOUNDERS: THE DARBYS 
OF COALBROOKDALE. 

By A. Raistrick. 

Longmans. 308 pages. 30s. 


«T HEY left no large mansion and no 
derelict areas.” Such is Dr Rais- 

k’s tribute to the Darby dynasty, 
whose history he traces from the pur- 
chase of the first furnace in the Dale by 
Abraham I in 1708 to Abraham IV’s 
transference of his main interest to 
south Wales at the time of the Great 
Exhibition. It is a sober, detailed 
record of Quaker patience and ingenuity. 
None of the Darbys grasped at the for- 
tune which lay to hand ; they preferred 
to build an industrial structure that 
weathered every crisis and was human- 
ised at every epoch by a degree of social 
welfare which it would-be difficult to 
parallel in that era of unrestricted 
capitalism. As “plain Friends” they 
retused to benefit from the Napoleonic 
wars, though there was a brief. period 
when two thousand cannon a year were 
cast at the Dale. 

Every reader of economic history 
knows of Darby’s prime discovery-—the 
use of coke instead of charcoal as fuel 
‘0 smelt iron ore. When he bought a 
furnace at Coalbrookdale he seems to 


tric 


have been unaware that Shropshire coal 
was eminently suitable for this process. 
Henceforward the romantic spot in 
which his furnaces lay along the floor 
of the valley, hemmed in by the wooded 
hills of the Severn Gorge, became the 
centre of experiment in iron castings. 
From the start-the staple product was 
pots and pans, notably the three-legged 
cauldrons seen in pictures of cannibals 
boiling missionaries. Dr Raistrick 
illustrates the paradox between the 
family firm with its weekly meetings 
at which management and workers met 
on a footing of perfect equality—at one 
of them Elizabeth Fry first heard her call 
—and the far-reaching contacts that 
made it so important in history. The 
Dale provided the castings for the steam 
engines of Newcomen and Watt; it 
built the engine that Stephenson tended 
at Killingworth colliery ; it cast the first 
iron rails in Europe and built Trevi- 
thick’s first steam locomotive. The 
“singular curiosity” which above all 
captured the imagination of the age was 
the first iron bridge over the Severn, an 
elegant, if inconvenient, structure which 
is still in use. 

From the books of the firm and from 
his own extensive knowledge of the 
Quaker record in industry, Dr Raistrick 
has provided the historian with an in- 
valuable source of material from the day 
when the first Darby revolutionised the 
production of cast iron to the day when 
the firm’s catalogue shows cast iron run 
mad—ornamental urns and statues, the 
gates at Hyde Park, bedsteads, kettles 
and stoves. Those were the days of a 
“gay Friend,” who was the first of the 
family to take an interest in art. He 
would have approved of this hand- 
somely produced book, in which the 
marriage between art and industry is 
consummated by a smouldering frontis- 
piece by John Piper and beautiful colour 
reproductions of views of the Dale by 
Rowlandson and Cotman. 


STALIN AND EASTERN 
EUROPE 


HOW DID THE SATELLITES HAPPEN ? 
By a Student of Affairs. 
Batchworth Press. 304 pages. 10s. 6d. 


N an introductory chapter the author 

shows what an important part eastern 
Europe played in Stalin’s plans from the 
time of the Nazi-Soviet Pact onwards, 
and describes in general terms the 
methods used by the Communists to gain 
control in each country after the war and 
the factors that facilitated their success. 
Each of the succeeding seven chapters 
gives a factual account of how the Com- 
munists seized power in each country, 
preceded in each case by a short 
chronology and a page of statistical 
information, A “Who’s Who” section 
at the end gives short biographies of the 
leading Communists of eastern Europe. 

Although the book sometimes hovers 
unhappily between being a simple 
chronicle of events and something more 
ambitious, it is a useful and, on the 
whole, accurate summary of what 
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happened in eastern Europe after the 
war. The similarity of the tactics used 
by the various minority Communist 
parties to seize control is well brought 
out; so is the ubiquitous presence, or 
near-presence, of the Red Army. But 
the later struggles between rival Com- 
munist leaders (which, it is true, are not 
strictly relevant) are treated rather 
haphazardly. This is a pity ; it is mis- 
leading for the uninformed reader—for 
whom, presumably, the book is intended 
—to find the fall of Anna Pauker last 
summer treated in some detail, while the 
disgrace of Slansky and Clementis is 
completely ignored. The book’s value 
would also have been improved by some 
general description of the Communists’ 
economic policy of rapid industrialisa- 
tion and gradual collectivisation, and of 
why they are forced-to pursue it. The 
Soviet domination of eastern Europe 
cannot be adequately considered without 
taking economic factors fully into 
account. 


COMMONWEALTH 
BANKING 


BANKING IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 
Edited by R. S. Sayers. 
Oxford University Press. 486 pages 35s 


HIS collection of studies of the 

banking systems of the British 
Commonwealth is a useful work of 
reference in a field where students have 
long been conscious of an aching gap. 
Unfortunately, it is not much more than 
that. It carries the story of important 
recent developments in banking— 
particularly in the technique of central 
banking —in several Commonwealth 
countries up to the middle of 1951, with 
postscripts in small type extending the 
story into 1952. Since the middle of 
1951, however, there has been a sea 
change in monetary policy in the sterling 
area; and it would not be surprising if 
there has also been a sea change in the 
rather supercilious attitude of some of 
the contributors towards the efficacy of 
orthodox techniques. Certainly, an odd 
note is struck, for example, in the 31 
page long chapter on New Zealand, 
which includes one lonely paragraph 
beginning: “The use of interest rates 
as a means of controlling credit has also 
been discussed.” 

Professor Sayers’s team of authors 
(Messrs J. S. G. Wilson, G. S. Dorrance, 
G. A. Duncan, C. G. F. Simkin, A. C. L. 
Day, H. A. .de Gunasekera, W. T. 
Newlyn and Paul Bareau) have varying 
degrees and sorts of special knowledge 
of their subjects ; several of them write 
about their own countries, and in every 
case but two the writers have been 
associated with Mr.Sayers, as colleagues 
or students, at the London School of 
Economics. To this fact is traceable such 
unity as the studies possess, but each 
author has been able to treat his subject 
(and ride his particular hobby horses) in 
his own way. This has resulted in con- 
siderable diversity in the content and 
length of different chapters. They range 
from the necessarily lengthy and com- 
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plex study of the history of banking in 
Australia to the chapter on banking in 
Ceylon—the Commonwealth, country 
with the youngest central bank and pro- 
bably the least developed banking 
system apart from those .of the colonies. 
The accounts of the early history of 
banking in Ireland and in New Zealand, 
which form parts of the chapters on these 
countries, .are “interesting from an 
historical point of view. The surveys of 
central banking in Canada, South Africa, 
India and Pakistan show, each in its 
own «way, the special problems facing 
these countries and the methods by 
which they have sought to solve: them ; 
there is also a useful study of banking in 
the colonial empire, about which all too 
little has hitherto been written. 

Finally, the chapter on the develop- 
ment of the sterling area does something 
to put the different parts of the picture 
into their proper setting. This is also the 
object of Mr Sayers’s terse introduction, 
which, however, is far too short to do 
more than suggest interesting lines of 
thought. This is pre-eminently a book 
that needs a second (and largely re- 
written) edition before the first edition 
is dry from the print; if such a second 
edition does appear, it would be wise to 
include a longer essay (whether by way 
of introduction or of conclusion) com- 
paring the systems examined in the 
separate studies, to help the reader to 
find his way through the wealth of detail 
with which this book confronts him. 


THE WAY OUT 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EXECUTIVE RETIRE- 
MENT. 

By Harold R. Hall. 

Harvard Business School. 298 pages. $3.75. 


“THE prevalence and popularity in the 
United States of what one may call 
“How to” literature ought to afford an 
interesting clue to sociologists. The 
mere technical handbook, telling its 
readers how to bake a cake, put up a 
shelf, construct a wireless set or main- 
tain a car, is supplemented by a flood of 
works offering instruction on how to 
eat, drink, conduct a courtship, win 
friends and influence people, confront 
solitude, confront society, itmpfove one’s 
character, intelligence, health and figure, 
keep one’s marriage together, preserve 
the friendship of one’s children, manage 
a business, or grow old gracefully.. Does 
this flood answer the needs of a highly 
competitive society in which the aim is 
not merely to do this or that passably 
well, but to do it better than anyone 
else? Or is it that, in-a society as 
mobile, as dynamic, and as variously 
composed as that of America, “ doin’ 
what comes naturally ” simply does not 
come naturally any more ? Studies of 
animal behaviour show that the more 
advanced and complex the organism, the 
less sufficient are its instinctive drives 
and the more necessary the deliberate 
learning of appropriate response to each 
situation. The parallel with member- 
ship of cheanel asa complex societies 
is probably something more than an 


analogy. 
Certainly, Professor Hall’s modestly 


named “ Observations on Executive Re- 
tirement” would have been almost 
wholly superfluous in any earlier cen- 
tury. It deals, from the point of view of 
the business firm and of the ageing indi- 
vidual, with aspects of retirement rang- 
ing from the longer-term financing of 
pension plans to the comparative merits 
of stamp collecting and woodworking as 
a hobby; it discusses mandatory and 
non-mandatory . retirement ages, the 
psychology of “retiring to” rather than 
“retiring from,” the special difficulties 
confronting the elderly husbands of 
young wives impatient of their economic 
and social demotion, the “ retirement 
community” of St Petersburg, the 
opportunities of social service open to 
the retired, the statistics of life expect- 
ancy, and the advantages of “activity 
programming.” 

Examination of specific instances indi- 
cated that in most cases where retire- 
ment. dissatisfaction existed \ advance 
activity programming by individuals had 
been insignificant or even lacking. 

The quotation above is a fair sample 
not only of the author’s style but of the 
portentous platitudes with which his 
book is overweighted. Yet it also con- 
tains much that is valuable, sensible and 
shrewd. It is based on personal experi- 
ence and research which could advan- 
tageously be duplicated in this country. 
And it raises one point, peculiar to the 
executive, which certainly deserves fur- 
ther study. In a society with an ageing 
population it is highly desirable that the 
elderly should stay longer in harness ; 
yet in a society where, simultaneously, 
business is growing more complex, the 
Strain of executive responsibility more 
onerous, and adaptability more impor- 
tant, age is a growing handicap, less and 
less compensated by length of experi- 
ence. Here is a genuine dilemma, on 
which Professor Hall sheds some light 
and the Jabours of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion may, one hones, shed more. 


EYE-OPENER ON 
SCHOOLS 


CHALK IN MY HAIR, 
By “ Balaam.” 


Ernest Benn. 192 pages. 10s. 6d. 


‘<1) ALAAM,” the man whose eyes 

are opened, appears to look out 
on a gloomy educational world. What 
effect will his book have on his readers ? 
For many teachers, much that he por- 
trays will be outside their own 
experience. Nevertheless, provocative 
criticism of this sort will make them, 
especially the headmasters among them, 
review analytically such matters as 
discipline, the writing of reports and 
dealings with parents and staff. ° The 
young student considering teaching as a 
career may be deflected from his course, 
On the other hand, he may look back on 
his own education, and if his school has 
trained him in critical judgment he will 
know that at least some of his teachers 
enjoyed their work. The parent will 


have to gauge from his children’s . 


reactions whether this is a true por- 
trayal of their daytime environment. 
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The disinterested layman 


may 
wonder why we spend » oc 
pounds each year on educatic:. | this js 
the result. 

/“ Balaam” found his work more satis. 
fying in the emergency traini:.. . olleges 
than in schools. ‘This shou rovoke 
some speculation in the reac. Why 
one wonders, did “ Balaam ” ose te 
train others for a profession ich he 
himself found so unrewarding 1 where 
he seemed to meet so few teachers with 
a real sense of Vocation? = F2uits there 
have been, especially in prewar 
senior elementary school, w! condi- 
tions were depressing and hb: faults 
there are, for schools depend upon 
personalities and - relationshi; faults 
there will be, for nothing is static in 


education and metheds mus: stantly 
be adjusted. “ Balaam” puts little in 
the place of all that he criticises: he 
leaves his readers to look for 


nstruc- 
tive suggestions. Actually, much of the 
present experiment in education is a 


reply to his strictures. Anyone entering 
a school today will probably find eager. 
interested children, a democratic rela- 
tionship between headmaster and staff. 
co-operation between home a: 


1 school, 
and practical help from the inspectorate. 
Even in out-of-date buildings, he will 
often find a happy atmosphere, «!though 
it is easier to create such an atmosphere 
in spacious surroundings. But if 
“Balaam” gives us no constructive 
proposals, his book will nevertheless 
stimulate thought and, among teachers, 
self-criticism ; as a result, not only eyes 

. but minds will be opened wider. 
Shorter Notices 
L’IMPOT SUR L’ ENERGIE. 
By Eugéne Schueller, 
Editions du Rond-Point. 131 pages. 380 frs 
M. Eugéne Schueller is the latest of the 
single taxers. The thesis he develops in 
this book is that France’s fiscal problems 
would vanish overnight if the whole burden 
of taxation were shifted from the present 
direct and indirect taxes to a single tax on 
energy. He suggests taxes of 18,0()() francs 
per ton of coal, 35,000 francs per ton of ail 
products, and MM francs per kilowatt of 
electricity. Little attempt is made ‘« justify 
this proposal on grounds of fiscal equity. 
The main reason for it is the need ‘ estab- 
lish a knave system of levying taxes 
in France. © book gives a fascinating 
and candid commentary on the technique 
of tax evasion as practised in that country. 
It is here that its main interest il! be 


found. The deductions drawn from this 
book by most readers will probably be 
quite other than those drawn by the author 
himself. Where fiscal morality sinks below 
a certain point, it needs more than inecnuily 
by the tax authorities to restore the jcalth 
of the public finances. 


EUROPE—THE WAY AHEAD. . 
The Fourth Annual Report of the Organ 
sation for European Economic Co-ope! 110. 
Paris. 358 pages. 

Now available in bound form, this :<por 


~# reada ble ana very 
simulating of the west European 
‘economies with a study of the 


dollar shortage—how it came abou! and 


what, in OEBC’s opi can be done to 
cure it. ‘oe, 
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on your trip to Australasia 


Combine business with pleasure next time you travel 


to Australia or New Zealand. 


Fly eastward, for example, from London to Sydney 
or Auckland via the Kangaroo route operated by 
B.0.A.C. and QANTAS . . . then across the Pacific 
by B.C.P.A., across North America, and finally across 
the Atlantic to London again by B.O.A.C. Or fly 
westward if you prefer, round the world by British 


airlines all the way. 


Your round-the-world “ concession ” ticket may 
even cost less than by going and returning the same way. 
And it includes liberal stopover privileges which enable 
you to break your journey where you wish — in a dozen 
or more countries — for as long as you wish, provided 


your journey is completed within 12 months, 


Consult your loca’ Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 


B-0-A-( 


BRITS’ OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED, 
PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMETED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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“We dont have t be edtessat-" 


persisted the chief accountant. 
"“Powers-Samas make units exactly the size 
for a business like our own—smaill, 
but if I may say so, perfectly formed”. 
“Compact and progressive" agreed the chair- 
man “And how crippling might the cost be?” 
"The annual cost of Powers-One would be 
no more than the salary of one ordinary 
clerk", replied the accountant. 
"We can buy the unit or rent it.” 
“Now that sounds like efficiency we can 
afford" decided the chairman, "Make an 


appointment with Powers-Samas right away”. 


There is a Powers-Samas System of accounting 
for every type of business 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited. 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, £.C.1. 
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COMPETITORS’ 
OFFERS TO STAFF 
ARE NOW 
LESS ATTRACTIVE 








More initials! But these have nothing to do with 


° horse-power or the Houses of Parliament. They 
One value of a pension scheme stand for High Purchase Potential — the most vale 
able asset to advertisers, and a quality possessed in 
a high degree by readers of The Listener. And who 


are the readers of The Listener? Amongst others 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURER had been they include men and women of all interests, 
losing trained staff to two competitors doctors, lawyers, professors, industrialists, and 
in his area, despite the fact that he p paid Members of the Government, in fact a large cross 
equally high wages and provided better section of the British Public who are “ influential” 


canteen, social and sports facilities. The fn ihe’ Diet iintes at ale Sleek. fthis compact 
competitors’ strength lay in théir pen- 
sion schemes and the drift of staff ceased 
as soon as he put in similar arrangements. 

Robt. Bradford (Pensions) Ltd., 
handled the scheme for him. They are 
specialists in designing pension schemes 
and have unrestricted choice of the 
entire insurance market because they are 


independent of all insurance companies. agin 
Their impartial advice and wide experi- Adv yor", 


The Lie stener 


directors will be pleased to discuss cases 
Average weekly net sale (A.B.C, Jan.—June 1952) 131,832 


and possibilities with you. 
Robt. Bradford =| gives you @ readership with 
(PENSIONS) LIMITED 

“HIGH PURCHASE POTENTIAL 


TEL: LONDON WALL 2313 (20 lines) For Your Expert Market “LONDON CALLING ® will carry 
13b Market Street, Wolverhampton. Tel : Wolverhampton 25987 Your sales message to Britain’ Py friends throughout the world, | 

22b Booth Street, Manchester. Tel : Central 0107 ae Siang a Rape aie ae c 

All enquiries to: Head of Advertisement Departmen. B.B.C. 

Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, Wl. 


OD 
valle Tremited 


readership of serious-minded people is a market that 
many far seeing advertisers consider to be well 
worth, cultivating. An ever extending range of 
goods and services is enjoying cumulative benefit 


through the advertisement pages of The Listener. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect ; all others are the work of 
the editorial! staff in London. 





Eisenhower’s Middle Way 


N his State of the Union Message, President Eisenhower 

has given the first outline of the domestic policies 
which are to guide the Republicans now that they hold 
the reins after twenty years in opposition. It is too early, 
as the President said, to have worked out detailed pro- 
grammes. But no one can complain any longer, as some 
Republicans have been doing, that there is no word from 
the White House to say where the Administration wants 
to go. This is as well, for Congress is already showing 
signs of taking the bit between its teeth. 

First place in the message was given to foreign policy, 
but more to underline the different approach of the new 
Administration to old problems than to fill in detailed 
decisions. A “new positive foreign policy ” was promised, 
on the ground that the 

free world cannot indefinitely remain in a posture of para- 

lysed tension leaving forever to the aggressor the choice of 

time and place and means to cause the greatest hurt to us 
at the least hurt to himself. 


This new “ policy of pressures ” affects friend and foe alike. 
Its first application, the opening of the way to officially 
recognised raids upon the mainland from Formosa, was more 
rapturously received by the Republicans in Congress than 
anything else in the President’s, message, for it is at least 
a formal genuflection before the altar of the China-firsters, 
and, like the proposed resolution to repudiate “ secret 
agreements which enslave. peoples,” a first payment on 
Republican campaign promises. For that very reason the 
announcement, if it turns out to be more than a polite 
gesture, may jeopardise the bi-partisan support on which 
the President will have to depend and which it is one of 
his aims to develop. Though ghe President insisted that 
the order implied no aggressive intent on America’s part, 
there have been sharp Democratic protests that it risks 
the extension of the war. 

Like the warning to the European nations that they 
would receive defence aid and economic consideration only 

in the measure that they strive earnestly to do their fair 
share of the common task,” however, the Formosan step 
is a welcome assurance to the Republicans that, however 
much the new Administration’s policies may resemble those 
of Mr Truman, they will be worn with a difference. The 
‘conomic substance of these policies is still evidently 


ci There was no word about the extent of foreign 
aid, or ¢ 


on Point Four, and the trade rewards which an 
integrated Europe might “ invite ”—the extension of the 
o al Trade Agreements Act, more off-shore purchases 
customs simplifications—were hedged about with 


Reciproc 


qualifications which suggest that even the Eisenhower 
Republicans have not finally turned their backs upon their 
party’s high tariff past. 

Much more urgent thought has been given to the 
“immediate task” of introducing conservative fiscal and 
economic policies to stabilise the value of the dollar and 
ease the burden of taxation on individual initiative and pro- 
ductivity. The President conceded wistfully that this was 
easier said than done—‘‘ much has been written on the 
record beyond our power quickly to erase or amend ”—but 
he warned Congress, some of whose Republican members 
are already tempted to reduce taxes this year, hat “until 
we can determine the extent to which expenditures can 
be reduced, it would be unwise to reduce our revenue.” 

In one direction the President was able to promise busi- 
ness speedy relief. Price and wage controls will not be 
renewed, even on a stand-by basis, when they expire at 
the end of April, for they “deal not with the real causes 
of inflation, but only with its symptoms.” Even the trade 
unions have come to agree that price and wage controls, 
as they have been administered, have proved “largely 
unsatisfactory,” but they will welcome the President’s 
decision to go slowly in exposing the four million or so 
homes whose rents are still federally controlled to the full 
blasts of free competition. 


* 


The new Administration believes, in theory and in the 
long run, that both inflation and deflation can be curbed 
by sound monetary and fiscal measures, and by the “ natural 
workings of economic law.” The President’s advisers are 
prudent enough to see, however, that too sudden exposure 
to sound finance might seriously shock an economy long 
accustomed to “ planned inflation” and they promise to 
go slowly. The Administration no doubt is particularly 
grateful that one vital economic and political group, the 
farmers, is protected by law until 1955 against the full 
impact of falling prices. But the President was courageous 
enough to suggest that the new price support law, on 
which an advisory commission is already at work, should 
secure economic equality for the farmers with less govern- 
ment intervention and should permit the desirable shifts 
in production which are discouraged as long as the Govern- 
ment, and not the farmer, carries the burden of surpluses. 

Freedom from controls and government economy—so 
long as it is not practised at the expense of schemes dear to 
individual Congressmen—are assured of a welcome from 
a legislature dominated by conservatives of both parties. 
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But on other issues the President boldly invited Congres- 
sional battles, in some cases on the very ground where 
President Truman suffered some of his worst defeats. On 
the revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, it is true, Mr 
Eisenhower did not dispute the claims of Mr Taft, who has 
already published his own amendments. But the President 
put Senators McCarthy and McCarran in their places, 
though they may not stay there, by assuming full responsi- 
bility for the loyalty of government servants. On govern- 
ment reorganisation the President has already met with a 
temporary rebuff from members of his own party. This 
has not deterred him from hinting that, in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, he favours the controversial course 
of stripping the Army Engineers of their public works 
functions. 

The President has no intention of renewing Mr Truman’s 
frontal, and fruitless, assault on Congress to secure federal 
legislation to protect Negro rights. Mr Eisenhower places 
more faith in the power of “ publicity, persuasion and 
conscience.” But he has promised to use “ whatever 
authority exists in the office of President ” to end segregation 
in the national capital and make it an example to the whole 
country ; and in one sphere where federal responsibility is 
clear, that of immigration, the President asked Congress, 
which so recently overrode Mr Truman’s veto of the 
McCarran Act, to replace it with a measure which will 
eliminate discrimination and “ be faithful to our ideas of 
freedom and fairness to all.” 


7 


So far from repealing the New Deal, as some Republicans 
hoped and some Democrats feared he would, the new 
President understands that social security is now an 
essential function of government as well as an essential 
plank in the programme of any party which wishes to be 
re-elected. He has proposed that the old age security 
scheme should be extended to cover those still out in the 
cold, and that private pension schemes should be 
encouraged. Federal aid to education, a project that has 
foundered many times on the question of Roman -Catholic 
schools, is to be revived, though only localities whose need 
is proved beyond doubt can expect assistance. Finally, 
the President expects to establish a commission to investi- 
gate the “ proper relationship ” between federal, state and 
local health programmes, a hint that he is not deaf to the 
need for a more comprehensive attack on the costs of 
medical care, or blind to the advantages a pioneering effort 
in this field might earn his party. 

The President’s own aim is to follow “a middle way 
between untrammelled freedom of -the individual and 
demands for the welfare of the whole nation” at home, 
just as he hopes, abroad, to pursue a course that is neither 
truculent nor helpless. But in domestic affairs, even more 
than in foreign policy, the President must work through 
Congress. Mr Eisenhower and his advisers realise that, if 
the Republican party is to justify its victory in November 
and earn a right to re-election, it must rid itself of its 
reactionary reputation and show that it does not intend to 
secure freedom for business at the expense of the national 
welfare or of the safeguards the weak have won. The 
President’s task now is to prod his party in Congress to 
recognise that it is no longer in opposition, and to show 
that he has the -political skill to use the power and good 
will he enjoys. 






American Notes 


Clouds over the Honeymoon 


tT cloud which troubled President Eisenhower’, 
relations with Congress before they had really begun 
has now been dissipated. The Senate has confirmed all the 
men nominated to head the various defence agencies and js 
dealing rapidly with other appointments to governmen 
offices. But the honeymoon sky was still far from clear last 
week, mainly because Congress was taking advantage of the 
political inexperience of the new President and his staff to 
insist on bemg the dominant partner in the Republican 
marriage. There is nothing very objectionable about the 
amendments to the labour law which have been introduced 
by Senator Taft, except that he did not consult the President 
or the new Secretary of Labour about them beforehand. 
But Representative Reed’s tax reduction Bill is a different 
matter. 

He is proposing to bring forward to June 30th the expiry 
date of the 11 per cent increase in individual income taxes 
which was imposed after the Korean outbreak and is due to 
lapse at the end of the year. Mr Reed is sure that he can 
push this change through the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee without even bothering to take evidence from 
Treasury officials. He has also said that any delay in passage 
by the House will be over his “dead body.” Mr Martin, 
the Republican leader in the House, will hardly commit 
murder, but he is nevertheless nearly as determined as are 
the President and the new Secretary of the Treasury that 
at least a gesture towards a balanced budget must be made 
by cutting some government spending before taxes are 
reduced. Other members of Congress, however, favour Mr 
Reed’s proposal, feeling that it would be politically advisable 
for some cut in individual income taxes to accompany any 
fall in business taxes ; the excess profits levy imposed after 
the Korean outbreak is due to expire on June 30th and it 
seems unlikely that it will be extended. 


* 


Whether or not Congress finally puts a spoke in the 
wheel of a balanced budget, it made a determined, even if 
possibly unintentional, attempt last week to prevent the 
President from carrying outganother of his election promises, 


"his pledge to make the government efficient and economical. 


This involves reorganisation of the various administrative 
agencies, along lines laid down originally by a Republican 
ex-President, Mr Hoover. Congress gave Mr Jruman 
authority to begin this work, insisting only that reorganist- 
tion plan§ should be subject to veto within sixty days by 4 
constitutional majority of either house, that is by a majority 
of the total membership. This meant that 218 adverse 
votes were required in the House or 49 in the Senate 
to defeat a plan. But the Bill to extend this authority. which 
has been approved by both House and Senate co:mmittees, 
requires only the adverse vote of a simple majority of thos 
present. Under these conditions only two of Mr !rumans 
schemes, instead of ten, would have been approved out of 
the twenty-one which were sufficiently objectionabic to & 
debated ; and more controversial proposals ‘are to ‘ome. 
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[t apperes that President Eisenhower, perhaps overlooking 
the importance of the distinction between the two types of 
majority, approved this change in the Bill even though: it 


reduces the presidential authority and has caused wide- 
spread protests, The Republican leaders in Congress, with 
rongues in at least some of their cheeks, explain that the 
muddle which has delighted the Democrats really makes 


no difference since Mr Eisenhower is unlikely to want to do 
t which Congress could not approve. Nevertheless 
|| probably be amended on the floor. 


anything 
the Bill 


* 
Checks on Loyalty 


Se re was good propaganda value in suggesting that the 


thirteen Communist leaders just convicted under the 
Smith Act might prefer to go to Russia instead of to jail. 
But it s doubtful whether the federal judge who made the 
offer had legal power to do so, and by accepting a one-way 


ticket to the Soviet paradise the Communists would in effect 
have admitted their guilt. As things turned out they were 
wise to reject the idea, since none of them received the 
maximum penalty of five years in prison ; seven of them 
were given three years and the others less. Thus once 
again the judicial branch of the government has shown itself 
well able to deal both fairly and firmly with subversive 
threats to the United States. 

Those members of the legislative branch who have shown 
themselves unable to do either are planning to continue 
their hunt for “ reds ” with fresh vigour and fresh funds in 
the new Congress. Senator McCarthy, who has just been 
voted $200,000 and an increased staff for his permanent 
investigating sub-committee, is letting the internal security 
sub-committee, now led by the almost equally notorious 
Senator Jenner, and with an even bigger budget, have first 
pick of subversive activities. But Mr McCarthy proposes 
to start off himself by inquiring into “ inefficiency in the 
handling of State Department files.” 


* 


President Eisenhower is far from blind to the dangers of 
allowing Congress to have its head in these matters: in 
his Message on the State of the Union he said that “ the 
primary responsibility for keeping out the disloyal and the 
dangerous rests squarely on the executive branch,” and 
promised to observe both the rights of the individual and 
the safety of the nation in exercising that responsibility. 
Since it is the State Department that has suffered most from 
these Congressional suspicions, it is in the State Department 
that the work of rehabilitating government servants in the 
eyes of the country must begin. Mr Dulles has undertaken 
this work with vigour as has Mr Lodge, the new head of the 
American delegation to the United Nations, who is showing 
4 personal interest in the sécurity checks now being given to 
all Americans employed by the United Nations. Mr Dulles 
has called on his staff for “ positive loyalty ” in terms which 
i perhaps wrongly, that he doubts whether they 
ai Nave it = 

Mr John Carter Vincent is one diplomat who has been 
condemned for what has been judged to be “studied 
‘iticism ” of General Chiang Kai-shek, but which many 
consider to have been the “honest evaluation ” of the facts 
which Mr Dulles insists that he wants. Mr Dulles has. 
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now dissolved the special board which was considering the 
Vincent case and is going to make the final decision him- 
self ; it may provide some indication of what the Foreiga 
Service can expect from its new head. : 

Meanwhile Mr Dulles has induced the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to approve new diplomatic appoint- 
ments—Mr Winthrop Aldrich to be Ambassador to Britain, 
for example—on his guarantee instead of waiting for a full 
loyalty check by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
often takes three months. With a little more hesitation, the 
Foreign Relations Committee also. made up its mind to 
approve two important appointments of men who in the past 
have stepped on Senatorial toes. General Bedell Smith, 
the new Under Secretary of State, once defied Senator 
McCarran. Dr. Conant, an outspoken defender of academic 
freedom who is to be High Commissioner for Germany, 
was under fire for allegedly showing hostility to Catholic 
schools and unwillingness to recognise the danger of Com- 
munist infiltration into the colleges. 


* 
Old Prices for New 


HE Bureau of Labour Statistics expected this month to 

bring forth with pride its fine new consumers’ price 
index, which has taken three years to construct, and to scrap 
the old model, now admittedly out of touch with the modern 
shopping basket. Instead protests from millions of trade 
unionists whose wages are tied to the old index have forced 
President Eisenhower to authorise its continuance for the 
time being and find $25,000 a month to pay for it. The 
fault does not lie with the bureau, which has been warning 
the trade unions and managements for many months that 
they would have to make the transfer from an index based 
on low 1935-39 prices to one based on high 1947-49 prices. 
The new series is expected to reflect the cost of living much 
more accurately than the old because it includes 75 new 
items, such as restaurant meals, baby foods, used cars, and 
ice cream, which have won a firm foothold in family budgets 
since 1939, and because it will take into account prices im 
smaller, as well as in the larger, cities. 

It is these very improvements that the trade unions fear 
may work to their disadvantage. The usual arrangement is 
for wages to rise a cent an hour for each percentage point 
rise in the index. Labour leaders charge that, because the 
new index is based on a period of higher prices, it will take 
much more of a rise in the cost of living to push the index 
up one point—though by the same argument, it should be 
equally slow in falling. The cost of food, which made 
up 35 per cent of the old index, accounts for only 31 per 
cent in the new, and this is another grievance. 

Prolonged negotiation will certainly be necessary before 
the new index is fully accepted. But what has made this 
the President’s first important labour decision, rather than 
a statistical exercise, is that it frustrates Mr Walter Reuther’s 
scheme for reopening his five-year contracts with the auto- 
mobile industry, which were not to expire until 1955. A 
change in the cost of living index is the only valid excuse 
for new negotiations. Once Mr Reuther, who is head of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations as well as of the 
automobile workers’ union, got his foot in the door, he 
hoped to secure other benefits. 

The automobile companies therefore joined hands with 
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the railway unions to ask that the old index be reprieved. 
The President’s decision unquestionably will avert labour 
troubles. But the CIO, already disgruntled by the choice 
of the new Secretary of Labour from the ranks of its larger, 
more conservative rival, the American Federation of Labour, 
will not hesitate to attribute the decision to the excessive 
influence of General. Motors in the new Cabinet. And 
Mr Reuther may yet find a way around it. It is too late 
to collect all the necessary mid-January prices for the old 
index and the automobile workers may spurn an approxi- 
mation, hewever faithful. 


* 


Louder Call-Up 


‘AS far as industry is.concerned the draining off of 

manpower for the services has ceased. Late last 
year the release began of reservists called up and conscripts 
drafted two years éarlier. They are quickly reabsorbed 
into an economy which boasts’ only 1.4 million unemployed, 
hardly more than the bedrock level reached during the last 
war. But the new Admifiistration may have to authorise 
a finer mesh in the servicés’ manpower net if they are to 
find a million replacements this year. Draft calls are reach- 
ing down into age-groups which reflect the low birthrate 
of the impoverished ‘Rineteen-thirties. The calls for 
conscripts during the next six months are expected to 
averagé over 50,000 a month and, to fill them, some local 
draft boards will have to use 19-yéar-olds for the first time 
since the last war. 

Mr Truman, just befote-he-Teft office, sent to Congress 
proposals for an 8 pér cent increase in military pay to cover 
rises in the cost of living and to encourage enlistments, 
which are, from the military point of view, the most 
economical use of manpower, for an enlisted man stays 
three or four years, instead of the conscript’s two, and thus 
makes better use of his training. But Mrs Rosenberg, the 
retiring manpower expert of the Defence Department, also 
called for more women in uniform (under present goals 
they provide only 3 per cent of total strength) to release 
men for combat, and urged that “ post-Korean fathers ” 
and new college graduates should be brought into the 
services as soon as possible. General Hershey, the director 
of Selective Service, considers that all deferments of 
students, farmers and fathers should end. 


* 


Even the National Manpower Council, which in its study 
of student deferment* argues that the plan is working well, 
concedes that it is a grave injustice that some college 
students should escape service altogether by marrying and 
starting a family—something which puts them in another 
reserved occupation. In time this might bring the whole 
scheme into disrepute. But it gives no encouragement to 
those who, like Dr Conant, of Harvard, consider it a scandal 
that it should be predominantly boys from poor families 
who are “dying in Korea.” The Council believes that in 
a time of partial mobilisation the national interest is better 
served by keeping the educational wheels turning. 

The Army, the only one of the three services that depends 


* Student Deferment and National Manpower Policy, Columbia 


eo Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 102 pages. 
s. 6d. 
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on conscription to fill its ranks, may scrape through this 
year by some such minor tightening of deferments and b 
the relaxation of physical standards now going on. But ; 
the long run, if the forces are to be maintained at 


ig : 3. 
million, the general exemption for fathers and eyep rv 
statutory exemption of ex-servicemen may have to 20 
Meanwhile much is expected of the Advisory Commission 


on the use of manpower in the services headed by Brigadier. 
General Sarnoff. Its appointment was urged by Congres 
and it has carte blanche to prod the most sacred cows 
General Eisenhower, who believes there are great savings to 
be made in the Defence Department, has given it his 
blessing. 


* 


; Pistols at New York Heads 


EW YORK CITY is even more dependent than most 
ports on water transport both for its commerce and 
supplies. Serious inconvenience is not, however, expected 
for some time as a result of this week’s strike of tugboat- 
men, who have been unable to agree with their employers 
on a new contract. But a sympathetic strike by the dockers 
who belong to the same union, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, is another matter. It is in fact far from 
clear whether the dockers are genuinely inspired by 
sympathy or whether their leaders are merely taking this 
opportunity of showing their power, in defiance of both the 
New York State Crime Commission and the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The cOmmission is now preparing its report on the basis 
of public and private hearings during which more than 
2,000 witnesses outlined in over 10 million words of 
evidence the racketeering conditions on New York's crime- 
infested waterfront. Already the judicial authorities are 
taking action on the basis of this testimony and further 
grand jury investigations and indictments are expected. It 
is clear from the evidence that both-city officials and steve- 
doring and shipping companies have acquiesced in the 
situation which has done New York’s reputation, and its 
trade, so much harm. But it seems equally clear that many 
leaders of the trade union have condoned, when they have 
not actually participated in, the bribery, extortion, theft and 
even murder which have been described during the com- 
mission’s hearings. 

This full revelation of the rot in one of the American 
Federation of Labour’s member unions has come at a time 
when the federation has a new and energetic president. Mr 
George Meany has realised that the AFL’s lack of constitu- 
tional authority to interfere in the affairs of its autonomous 
members is no longer an adequate excuse for allowing the 
International Longshoremen’s Association to behave in 4 
way that is giving the whole labour movement a bad name. 
Nor is he intimidated by the argument that, if the ILA 
turned out of the federation, its many honest members will 
be penalised and Mr Harry Bridges may invade the east 
coast with the independent longshoremen’s union which 
already dominates the Pacific docks and which is badly 
tainted with Communism. The AFL’s executive council 
has now put a pistol to the head of the union whic! has s° 
long held New York up to ransom. The ILA is given three 
months in which to cleanse itself of gangsterism ; if it 
not above suspicion by the end of April, its suspension from 
the federation will be recommended. 
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Low didit 


lappen! 


ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a 
H newspaper of modest circulation, not 
even coming from Fleet Street, should be so 
influential throughout the world? By what 
magic has the Manchester Guardian, become 
so famous a newspaper ? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of 
big battalions and screaming headlines. The 
Manchester Guardian has made its way by 
fine reporting ; good writing; an eye for 
truth; and a tongue not afraid to tell it. There 
are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian. It relies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 

The Manchester Guardian will never 
appeal to the millions. But more and more 
intelligent citizens, in London and in other 
big cities, are turning with deep respect to 
this unassuming and outspoken newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian. 
If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Cuckoo in tHe Nest 





FIRM of manufacturing chemists were pro- 


ducing chloroform by a process in which 


| chloride of lime was a principal raw material. 
| This chemical, however, caused excessive frothing 
| in the distillation process. Asa result the chloro- 
| form stills could not be filled to capacity and the 


| rate of distillation was slowed down considerably. 


On I.C.1.’s suggestion the firm adopted an 


| alternative process using chlorine and hydrated 


| lime instead of chloride of lime. The changeover 


| was entirely successful. Manufacture was sim- 


| plified, frothing was practically eliminated and 


| the firm were able to double their output of 


| 


chloroform —a~chemical which today plays 
an important part in the manu- 
facture of penicillin in addition 
to its use in anesthesia and as 


an industrial solvent. 
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LY PRN GI 


More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 
importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 
means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 
The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 

















There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food 


But the £5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate 


What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring (0 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 

this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugge:! 

Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry 
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Canada’s Floating Dollar 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian balanee of payments for 1952 reflects, 

for the first full year, the effects of the complete aboli- 
tion of exchange controls and the freedom of the dollar to 
fluctuate according to the. market. The Canadian dollar 
was freed from the official fixed exchange rate in October, 
1950. but it was not until the end of 1951 that all remaining 
exchange controls were abolished. Last year’s experience 
shows that the floating dollar has worked as a self-regulat- 
ing control mechanism to keep Canada’s international 
accounts in balance. 

The closeness of the balance is shown in the level of 
the official reserves of gold and US dollars. During 1952 
they increased from $1,779 million to $1,856 million, 
measured in US dollars. This is an increase of less than 
$80 million, in a year when trade has been running at near 
$8,000 million. The steadiness of the reserve level is the 
more remarkable in that commodity trade for the year will 
show a surplus of nearly $300 million, the whole current 
account will show a surplus of the order of perhaps $100 
million, and the capital inflow for direct investment in 
new resources development has been no lower in 1952 than 
it was in 1951. All these influences would have been 
expected to produce a large increase in the reserves, if they 
had not been offset by the capital outflow which largely 
resulted from the high exchange value of the dollar. 

The contrast with. 1951 is very marked. In that year 
Canada had a deficit in current account of $524 million, 
of which $153 million was the deficit on commodity trade 
and $371 million the deficit on invisibles. The largest item 
in the invisible deficit was $330 million net for payment of 
interest and dividends, mainly to the United States. In 
spite of this large current account deficit, however, the 
teserves rose in 1951 by US $37 million. The inflow 
of capital was large enough to counter-balance the current 
account deficit and provide a modest increase in reserves. 
From the United States alone it amounted to $560 million. 


Foreign Investment 


When it was realised, in 1952, that the current account 
Geficit was being turned into a surplus and that the inflow 
for investment in Canadian development was not slacken- 
ng, It began to look as though Canada must end the year 
with a very substantial overall surplus. But the corrective 
mechanism of the free‘ exchange rate has prevented this. 


Final details of the 1952 balance of payments are not yet 


available. But the broad outline of the picture is already 
clear. 

Foreign money coming into Canada for direct investment 
has been running at about the same level as in 1951. It 
will net about $300 million for the year ; 85 per cent of 
this foreign direct investment is going into major resources 
development like petroleum in Alberta and iron-ore in 
Labrador and western Ontario. New bond issues in the 
United States also continued high in the first half of 1952. 
They have slackened off in the second half, but retirements 
have not been as high as in the previous year; the net 
inflow, therefore, under this head will not be much smaller 
than 1951's $227 million. 

Since the second quarter of the year, the exchange 
premium, varying from 2 per cent to as much as 4 per 
cent on the US dollar, has been a deterrent to new: issues 
in the United States. Even more strikingly it has favoured 
two different kinds of capital outflow, which account for 
the relative balance of the year’s accounts. The first result 
has been the liquidation of earlier US bond holdings. In 
the first nine months of 1952, Americans sold $126 million 
worth of Canadian bonds. The process has, no doubt, 
continued in the last quarter. The relative importance of 
this outflow can be judged from this fact: between 
September, 1951, and September, 1952, Canada repatriated 
more securities than the whole of the capital influx of 1950, 
which at the time taxed the resources of the Government 
and the Bank of Canada to the full and eventually led to 
the departure from the fixed exchange rate im October, 
1950. 

The other major factor in the capital outflow of 1952 
was the decisive reversal of the former trend of what are 
called “ leads and lags” in commercial transactions. The 
1952 balance will show an outflow of at least $300 million, 
and perhaps as much as $400 million, on this- account. 
Ever since the Canadian dollar climbed well above par 
with the US dollar, the expectation in commercial circles 
seems to have been that it was more likely to come down 
rather than to rise still more. Importers have been paying 
for their goods very promptly. Exporters have been 


delaying to bring their earnings home. Commercial debts 
abroad have been paid up. All the speculative force seems 
to have been directed towards keeping the dollar from 
rising still higher. 

Looking ahead there are two rather intriguing specula- 
tions about what may happen in 1953 to these two deficit 
factors in the balance of payments. It is possible that 
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both of them may slow up within the near future. The 
proportion of US holdings of Canadian bonds which may 
be regarded as volatile is probably fairly limited. As and 
when these American holders have taken their profits and 
liquidated their Canadian holdings, there will be left 
institutional holdings which are not nearly so likely to be 
attracted by the possibility of immediate profit. Moreover, 
there have already been some suggestive signs that with the 
advent of the new Republican Administration American 
investors may find Canada less attractive than possibilities 
at home. One must also wonder how long the outflow 
attributable to leads and lags in commercial transactions 
may be maintained. A point will perhaps come when 
Canadian exporters, for example, will need to bring their 
earnings home at the prevailing rate without waiting any 
longer in the hope of a depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 

On the other side of the account the inflow of capital 
for direct investment is unlikely to slacken for at least 
another year or even two years. The major part of it is 
going to finance programmes of physical development 


Germany Cuts Its Taxes 


[* is a bold Minister of Finance who 
cuts taxes in face of increased 
expenditure and a budget deficit. This 
is, however, the step that the Federal 
German Minister, Dr Schaffer, has taken 
in his budget for 1953-54, on the 
assumption that there is no danger of 
inflation. Germany is regarded as having 
reached “ normal ” in most aspects of its 
economy, and new ways must be sought 
if it is to expand further. Dr Schaffer’s 
budget does not mergly reduce taxes ; 
it is a Reform Bill, that cuts away some 
of the complicated provisions and lavish 
capital allowances that encouraged firms 
and individuals (except for the unfor- 
tunate employees on the PAYE system) 
to evade taxes and make wasteful invest- 
ments. It may well be, therefore, that— 
provided the international situation and 
the demands of Nato do not upset Ger- 
man calculations—Dr Schiffer will 
succeed in killing two birds with one 
stone. His cuts will have done a great 
deal to ensure that Dr Adenauer’s party, 
to the Bavarian branch of which he be- 
longs, wins this year’s elections ; and his 
reforms will have given fresh stimulus 
to German industry. 

German rates of taxation have hitherto 
been extremely high, with a multiplicity 
of special allowances. As a result, invest- 
ment policy has often been guided 
simply by the desire to avoid taxation. 
Because “the State pays 80 per cent” 
(through depreciation allowances), com- 
panies of no great importance to the 
economy have often spent profits on 
palatial offices, while basic industries go 
without the capital they need. More- 
over, the term “expenses” has been 
stretched to cover almost everything 
from champagne -dinners to furnished 


flats, holidays and black market codl. 
Companies have not distributed divi- 
dends or have been keeping them 
unnecessarily low, because taxes have 
been levied both on the company’s 
profits and on the dividends. 


In the new budget, corporation tax 
will be reduced from 60 per cent to 40 
per cent on profits distributed in divi- 
dends. At the same time, a maximum 
ceiling of 70 per cent has been placed on 
profits tax. Against these benefits, some 
favours have been removed. The assess- 
ment of reasonable expenses is to be left 
to the local tax inspectors, and the jungle 
of special allowances is being cleared. Dr 
Schaffer is in particular limiting tax-free 
investments in new shipbuilding enter- 
prises or housing. 


More Funds for Social Welfare 


Many millions will in future not pay 
income tax at all on low incomes. An 
average reduction in income tax of 15 
per cent has been made, and the tax-free 
limit has been slightly raised to DM 800 
(£67, compared with £120 in Britain) for 
single persons and to the same figure for 
married women, while the additional tax- 
free amount for a third child has gone 
up from DM 600 (£50) to DM 720 
(£60). On the other hand, married 
couples will now have to add their in- 
comes together for tax purposes if they 
earn more than DM 7,200 (£600). 

At the same time, a whole series of 
increases in social welfare payments has 
been added to the already very heavy 
German burden; and the Government 
has also recently paid out bonuses to 
various categories of citizens, Dr 


which cannot well be interrupted. It is, how 
that the pace of new starts on development p 
as fast and furious as it was a few years ago. When thes 
now in progress are completed—and most of them should 
be in operation by 1954 or 1955—the rate of capital ingoy 
for direct investment in development may well fall off 

For 1953 the most questionable item in the balance of 
payments is the flow of commodity trade. The y 
favourable balance of trade in 1952 was largely due to the 
terms of trade prevailing during the first part of the year, 
Import prices fell steadily up to the third quarter whey 
they began to level out. Export prices fell, too, but by 
very much less. Canada enjoyed a substantial price advan. 
tage throughout the year. In the present year import prices 
seem likely to rise enough to narrow this gap considerably, 
The forecasters do not foretell a reversal of the terms of 
trade ; but it does look as though the large price differential 
in Canada’s favour will be evened out during this year, 
This could be enough to wipe out the surplus achieved 
in 1952 on commodity trade. 
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TOJECTS is not 


Schaffer justifies these steps on the 
grounds of the decline in purchasing 
power following the Korean war. This 
argument, however, applies chiefly to 
civil servants and pensioners, as wages 
have kept pace with the moderate rise in 
prices—the lowest in Western Europe— 
that took place in Germany after the 
Korean war. A better reason is that in- 
creased incomes and the reduction in the 
double taxation of profits distributed as 
dividends will stimulate the capital 
market. Critics who forecast that Dr 
Schaffer’s budget, together with the 
lowering of bank rate, will cause infla- 
tionary spending rather than new invest- 
ment, are met by the fact that the Ger- 
mans are already saving at a higher rate 
than before the war. So far, however, 
there has been almost no market for 
industrial share issues. Dr Schiffer’s 
concessions are intended to open the way 
for this development, though they will 
hardly suffice to attract much investment 
in industrial securities so long as public 
tax-free loans give a yield equal to 4 
taxable dividend of ten per cent. 
Obviously, a gap in Dr Schiffer's 
accounts was caused by his cuts in taxa- 
tion, together with increased expenditure 
of DM 2 billion on social welfare, 
defence and payments to foreign credi- 
tors and to Israel. Though he estimates 
that there will be a rise of four per cent 
in the gross national product in the year 
1953-54, and that tax revenue will mse 
accordingly, his cut$ still mean a loss 
of nearly DM 1 billion in revenue. He 
proposes to cover the total deficit m 
various ways—by increasing the amount 
he can borrow from the Bank Deutscher 
Lander (though not to a dangerous 
extent), by taking a larger percentage of 
the Lander revenue, borrowing ‘rom the 
employment insurance fund, 2nd by 
appropriating counterpart furds that 
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THE BCO 
have been used as credits for industry 
and are now being repaid by the 
pers. 
er Schiffer fully realises that his 
budget will meet criticism when Ger- 
many’s contribution to _ defence is 
examined by Nato. It is true that 
the total allocated to defence is higher 
than for the previous year, but Dr 
Schaffer has cut the monthly figure on 
which he bases his estimates as from 
June 30th this year. Up to this date, 
Germany pays DM 850 million a month 
on defence, including the cost of 
stationing Allied troops in Germany. 
After that date, no commutment exists, 
and Dr Schaffer has budgeted for a re- 
duction of this basic monthly expendi- 
ture to DM 716 million. The German 
Government has claimed’ in its reply to 
the Nato questionnaire on defence esti- 
mates that it will, in addition, be bur- 
dened by another DM 3.7 billion on 


other defence items such as aid to 
Berlin, pensions to the former Wehr- 
macht and the armed police. By adding 
in these items, the Federal Minister of 
Finance claims that he is conforming to 
the Nato estimate of Germany’s capacity 
to pay for defence. This would be quite 
fair, if Dr Schaffer did not count as a 
defence contribution the loss of revenue 
which he estimates his budget suffers 
owing to the fact that full taxes are not 
levied on Berlin. 

It was envisaged last year that the 
European Defence Community would be 
in operation by June 30, 1953, and 
Germany would be paying for its own 
army. Now all that seems fairly certain 
is that Dr Schaffer intends to cut the 
amount contributed to maintaining 
British and other troops in Germany. 
This presumably means that Mr Butler’s 
budget surplus will be correspondingly 
reduced. 


Caviare from the Caspian 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PERSIA 


EHIND closed doors, the Persian 
B Majlis met urgently last week to 
discuss a subject to which it has not 
lately given much thought—relations 
with Russia. The topic arose because 
the twenty-five year old arrangement 
whereby the two countries have shared 
sturgeon fisheries of the south 
Caspian sea expired on January 31st. A 
ew days before that date the Russian 
Ambassador, M. Sadchikov, presented 
according to the Persian 
press, these asked for either a renewal 
of the concession, or else an exclusive 
wales contract for ten years, with full 
contro] over processing and packing ; or, 
failing both of these, an extension till 
March 31st in order to take advantage of 
the spring run of the fish. 

Leaks from the closed session into the 
newspapers suggest that the several 
meetings held on this matter produced 
some typically Persian arguments: for 
instance, is it politic to refuse and 
possibly embroil ourselves with Russia 
ul a moment when we are already at 
grips with the West ? Or, surely we can 
take risks as the Soviets cannot afford to 
be stiff and to compare unfavourably 
with the Americans ? Or, if Russia turns 
hasty, may we not profit because the 
new American administration will sense 
danger and hasten aid? In the end, the 
‘rgument that prevailed was the respect- 
able one that consistency is important, 
and that all foreign concessions must be 
terminated. 


Both Persians and foreigners are apt 


some letters: 


'o mention the caviare in one breath with 
the oil, but to anyone who knows the 
Caspian shore this juxtaposition is ridicu- 
leus on account of the small size of this 


fishery business. It is a unit catching 
sturgeon for export ; in 1952, it produced 
Ito tons of caviare which is a useful little 
source of foreign exchange. Its products 
of fish flesh are not important ; the less 
good pieces are sold on the open market 
in a small shop in Pahlevi; the prime 
cuts go to Russia. It employs some 20 
Russians in administrative, research and 
supervisory posts and—at its seasonal 
peak—up to 4,000 Persian fishermen and 
workers ; the whole is accommodated in 
a little research and refrigeration estab- 
lishment and a few wooden jetties on the 
outskirts of the tiny port of Pahlevi. It 
is a pleasant enough place to visit with its 
Wedgewood blue and white office build- 
ings and its well-spaced experimental 
pools among the petunias and the 
bougainvillia. Its workers are well- 
treated; the Russian ones have neat 
houses inside the compound ; Persians 
prefer life in the town. There is an 
adequate first aid unit, and good protec- 
tive clothing is supplied for workers in 
the refrigeration plant ; it is probably the 
best employer in Persia now that the 
Anglo Iranian Oil Company has dis- 
appeared. (Your correspondent has 
visited both the Caspian fisheries and 
Anglo-Iranian concerns, but not the 
installations of the National Iranian Oil 
Company, and is therefore in a position 
to compare the first two, but not the 
third.) 

The fisheries concern is therefore not 
immensely important as an economic 
asset in cither country’s international 
balance of trade or payments. Economic- 
ally speaking, it has in the past been 
valuable to the Soviet Union as a unit 
in what amounted to a Caspian caviare 
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monopoly, and the Russians were 
annoyed when, last year, the Persians 
(who bought their usual small share of 
the 110 tons produced, and were pre- 
sumed to have done so for home con- 
sumption) sold two tons in Paris. The 
chief significance of the concession is the 
role that it has played in politics. 
Originally granted to Russians in 1867, 
it was a source of bad bleod with Moscow 
for many years after the Revolution; 
during this period Persians refused to 
treat and Russians occupied and oper- 
ated some of the installations. Then came 
the concession which has just expired. 
By its terms, each government held so 
per cent of the eapital and the board of 
six directors consisted of three from 
each country. The chairman was 
originally meant to be Persian but in 
fact has alternated ; the Russians have 
always insisted on the appointment of 
“friendly” Persians. At times of 
animosity towards Russia—i.e., not 
during the last two years, when Britain 
has absorbed the whole output of ill 
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feeling—many complaints of Russian 
practices have been audible. _ Persians 
complained of the arrangement whereby 
Moscow paid them only a small annual 
lump sum and 15 per cent of the 
profits ; they grumbled that it was not 
playing fair, and that it took advantage 
of its monopoly to buy the caviare at a 
dictated price and an unduly low one. 
A Persian deputy has lately revived 
some of these complaints. 

There are grounds for surprise that 
the Russians did not behave more 
generously over this tiny concern since 
by doing so they could undoubtedly have 
presented themselves to Persians as more 
generous and tractable than were British 
oilmen. It remains to be seen whether 
they will smile through their current 
rebuff on the ground that any other 
policy would generate. odious com- 
parisons with the Americans. 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


21%: 
2 ee 


income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 

Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 





Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital ... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital bes Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds ice Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 Pak. Rs. 438,200,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 
CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 
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BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year 
ended 31st December, 1952, ani of the 


accompanying Statement by the (hairman, 
Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.(. 








DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
The gross revenue amounted to £210,911 red with 
£170,881 in 1951. After charging Debenture In: 'axation 
Directors’ Fees, Management and General Exy. vanting 
to £114,066 the net profit is $96,845. Adding £142,064 brought 


forward, the total available for appropriation is £238,909 and 
dividend of 7 per cent., free of tax, is recomm: ch will 
absorb £70,966. It is further recommended £22,648 be 
appropriated for writing down the book \ 
investments, leaving £145,295 to be carried for 


At market prices on 3lst December, 1952 
market price existed at valuations by the Dire: it 
amounting to £337,653), the Share and Del Hold 
and Foreign Government Securities had an ag; ilue of 
£2,611,556, as compared with theif book valu: £2,189,144, 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The net profit of £96,845 compares with £77,435 1951 
an increase of £19,410. Full provision has be 
Profit and Loss Account for United Kingdom n 
respect of all income to 31st December, 1952. 1) taxatio 
relief allowable to the Company, amounting to 3s. 4d. in the &, 
has been taken into account im arriving at this | \ 
the end of 1952, the value of the investments showe:! ed 
appreciation of £422,412 over book cost. Over 84 ent. of 
the investments, taken at the valuations at 3ist D er last, 
are situated in the United Kingdom, Union of Sout! Africa and 
other parts of the British Commonwealth. About 86 cent. 
of the investments are in Ordinary stoeks and shares and the 
balance in fixed-interest-bearing securities. 
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now in our care 
68,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years 
to come. 5,000 now in our care. DONATIONS 
help us NOW 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY —NOT STATE suPPORTED 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerty WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 5S.E!' 
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Foreign Forces for Korea 


HOULI tions other than the 
Ptaieed 5 contribute more treops 
k | front? . The retiring 
oh At ommander, General Van 
rs cently that he thought 
siey ih u 4 every American must 
think the same. The 

has seven divisions in 
Korea ; t! ‘y other members of the 
United Nations that endorsed the 
= nal UN decision to resist aggression 
them mustered, at most, 

it of three divisions, and 
- troops lack the training or 
to play their full part. 
sons cannot be made ; the 
icture of a battalion or 
‘rom one army to another, 
nd go, and precise details 
vithheld on grounds of 


the equi’ 
some of t 
the equipn 
Exact con 
size and 
brigade vai 
units come 
gre olten 





UNIT \TIONS FORCES IN 
KOREA 
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ruissing or captured. 

I e been sent by Australia, Britain, 
Cs frica ; transport aircraft by Belgium, 
f shipping by Britain, Canada and 
h uts- or hospital ships by. Britain, 
Denmark, | ly, Norway and Sweden. 


security. But the accompanying table 
attempts to show, on the basis of pub- 
lished information, the approximate 
composition, in recent months, of the 
non-American UN forces in Korea. 

It may be a source of pride that the 
British Commonwealth has provided 
nearly half the ground troops and most 
of the naval and air units in this fifteen- 
nation force, and that it has borne over 
half of its losses by death or capture. 
But the total effort of the non-American 
nations still seems, at least at first sight, 
meagre when compared with that of the 
United States—or with that of South 
Korea_ itself, whose troops now man 
three-fifths of the front line. 

Each UN member state is clearly 
under a moral obligation to review con- 
stantly its ability to contribute more to 
the one front where aggression is being 
resisted by the forces of a world 
authority. But it cannot neglect the 
other fronts for which it shares responsi- 
bility. Nor should the United States, in 
its natural impatience, forget the burden 
France carries in Indo-China (where one 
out of every four French officers fights, 
and all too often dies), the two-division 
strength Britain must deploy in Malaya, 
or the four British divisions in Germany. 
President Eisenhower himself, in his 
inaugural speech, brought the Indo- 
Chinese and Malayan fronts into’ the 
limelight ; and he is the last man to 
overlook the fact that British and Euro- 
pean troops are most effective when 
deployed in Europe itself, where they do 
not get involved in a long and wasteful 
pipeline halfway round the world, 


Holland And American Aid 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AMSTERDAM 


h Government’s. decision 
ask for any American - aid 
3-54 was taken before the 
storms of last weekend, At the time of 
witing, the tragically theavy_death-roll 
8 still mounting and the extent of the 
damage to property and land can only 
be roughly estimated. But- with over 
one-sixth of the country under water, it 
s clear that Holland has suffered a major 
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disaster and that in the Work of recon- 
sifuction it will need all the help it can 
get from its friends abroad. 

In any ‘se, although the Govern- 
Ment's decision was an encouraging sign 
of the recovery of the Dutch economy, 
both Dutch and Americans were careful 
t0 emphasise 


the temporary nature of 
the halt in American aid. There are 
still, quite part from the flood damage, 
some weak points in the Dutch ccomomy 


and the improvement in the balance of 
payments situations might, in any case, 
have turned out to be more temporary 
than it looks. 

At first sight the improvement seems 
real enough. During 1952, 94 per cent of 
imports were “covered” by exports. 
This was an all-time record. Before the 
war, Holland always ran a large visible 
deficit ; even in so good a year as 1938 
only 74 per cent of imports were covered 
by exports. It made up for this by a 
large invisible surplus arising largely 
from income from investments in 
Indonesia. 

But these results were due, in part, at 
least, to non-recurrent factors. In 1951, 
stockpiling used up some 1,000 million 
guilders. In 1952, 66 per cent of the 
striking improvement in the balance of 
payments over the 1951 balance was due 
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to fewer imports. This decrease in 
imports was, in its turn, made possible 
largely by dipping into the stocks 
accumulated during the previous year ; 
for obvious reasons this drain on the 


(Millions of Guilders) 








196k f= ISSE 
Imports... .. seccowee | 9,700} 8,500 
BRDORU so 058s secué ane t 7,200 | 8,000 
Balance of trade..... | — 2,400; — 500 
Invisibles . 26. 564...% i +} 2,500 | + 2,300 
Balance of payments. | — 100|.+ 1,800 





stockpiles cannot go on _ indefinitely. 
Holland also increased its exports last 
year ; but dollar-earning exports are still 
few and far between, especially now that 
Indonesia’s plans for its own export 
policy make impossible a restoration of 
the prewar three-cornered trade between 
Holland, the Dutch East Indies and the 
United States. 

Holland’s recovery has had its main 
roots in the courageous monetary and 
budgetary policy initiated by the Govern- 
ment in the spring of 1951. The tem- 
porary contraction of the building 
industry has also helped, as has the fact 
that wages policy has been tough enough 
to cause wage increases to lag some way 
behind the rise in the cost of living. 
These disinflationary measures, however, 
have been increasingly coming under 
attack. The wave of unemployment to 
which they have given rise, has risen to 
nearly 200,000 and it has probably not 
yet reached its maximum level. 

Among those who have urged that 
disinflation can be relaxed are, oddly 
enough, the Americans. They want the 
Dutch to spend about 900 million 
guilders of “counterpart funds” on the 
development of industry, particularly of 
defence industries. It is true that Dutch 
industry is at present insufficiently 
specialised to take full advantage of off- 
shore orders which brought in only $41 
million in the last fiscal year. But the 
Dutch, although anxious to increase 
their off-shore orders, have so far refused 
to jeopardise their disinflation—and with 
it their recovery—by increasing real 
investment in this way. Industrialisa- 
tion plans remain largely on paper. 

Another point on which the Dutch do 
not see eye to eye with the Americans is 
the question of American import duties. 
Dutch cheese exporters have recently 
been irritated by what they regard as 
their exclusion from the American mar- 
ket and this is by no means the first 
complaint of this kind. Holland is con- 
certing action with other countries to 
secure a lowering of American. tariffs ; 
in the Dutch view this would provide a 
sound method of meeting some of 
Europe’s dollar needs by “ trade not aid ” 
methods. — 
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Spain on the Mend 


FTER a good many years in the 

wilderness, Spain is again becom- 
ing a factor in the European economy. 
Not only is the United States Govern- 
ment about to release $125 million in 
Mutual Security Agency funds for use 
in Spain, but investors, both here and in 
the United States, are studying closely 
Spain’s need for industrial equipment 
and capital. The Spanish economy will 
obviously be modified by American aid, 
although much of the latter is of a long- 
range kind and earmarked for military 
uses such as the development of harbour 
facilities at Cartagena and of runways at 
Barajas and in Catalonia. . In order to 
assess the prospect for investment, how- 
ever, and the chances of a more imme- 
diate Spanish contribution to Atlantic 
defence, it is necessary to have a look at 
Spain’s economy before the artificial 
element of American aid intervenes. 


The general picture at the end of the 
second half-year of 1952 was disappoint- 
ing, particularly in view of the excellent 
progress during the first months of the 
year. Spain has suffered considerably 
from the aftermath of the Korean boom 
and a sharp rise in the competitiveness 
of the world market for textiles and 
metallurgical products. Taking the first 
seven months of 1952 as compared with 
the same period in 1951, Spain’s favour- 
able balance of trade of 180 million gold 
pesetas deteriorated into an unfavourable 
balance of 160 million pesetas. By Sep- 
tember of this year, moreover, this trade 
deficit had risen to the alarming figure 
of 230 million pesetas. 


In order to improve the foreign trade 
picture, the Spanish Government has 
concluded a series of new trade agree- 
ments. With Britain, in particular, 
arrangements have been made for an 
exchange of goods amounting in value 
to some £48 million. An agreement con- 
cluded with France, in November, 
should facilitate the exchange of about 
5,c00 million francs worth of products 
including rolling stock and hydroelectric 
power. A trade pact signed with Ger- 
many in October of this year will bring 
the volume of commerce to about 
DM4oo million and long-term credits 
amounting to some DM&85 million are 
being extended on both sides. Spain is 
also trying to develop its neglected Latin 
American markets, and to-strengthen its 
commercial ties with the Arab countries. 

The real problem, however, is to be 
found in Spain itself; where capital is 
lacking for the necessary programme of 
industrial development. Despite the 
efforts of the National Institute for In- 
dustry (INI), the Spaniard remains re- 
luctant to risk his capital and savings in 
industrial investment. The farmer gets 
a higher yield from his own property 


than the average 4 per cent from securi- 
ties, and the middle-class, for reasons of 
liquidity, prefer savings-accounts. 


What about foreign participation in 
new industries ? In part, there has been 
the difficulty created by Spain’s rather 
unenlightened treatment of foreign 
bondholders up to now. (The Barcelona 
Traction is a rather famous case in 
point.) The Government is seeking 
ways of increasing foreign confidence in 
Spanish investment and may soon 
modify the legal restrictions whereby 
foreign investment can amount to no 
more than 25 per cent of the capital 
assets of a given enterprise. In a few ex- 
perimental cases, a participation of up 
to 45 per cent has already been per- 
mitted. What is needed most is the con- 
struction of iron and steel mills, the ex- 
tension of iron foundries, the develop- 
ment of a machine-tool industry (to be 
undertaken with the advice and partici- 
pation of a German industrial group), 
and the construction of urgently needed 
mining installations. Up to now cheap 
labour has been counteracted by anti- 


quated machinery and lack of raw 
materials, 


Prospecting for Oil 


Spanish agriculture, at the moment, is 
suffering from the wide margin between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices, and 
from the fact of irregular crop rotations 
in response to short-term factors of 
demand. There have, however, been 
important expansions in the area devoted 
to wheat growing and rice planting, and 
despite a rather poor season, the olive 
crop will remain in the region of 
250,000 tons. This, together with a 
surplus from last year’s bumper harvest, 
will cover home consumption and leave 
an important margin for export. An 
interesting example of the way in which 
industrialisation lags behind the needs 
of agriculture is provided by the sugar- 
beet crop which should result in a record 
production of over 400,000 tons of sugar. 
But transport is insufficient to handle so 
much and refining machinery has not 
been renewed since 1936. About 3,000 
million pesetas are needed to bridge the 
gap. Problems of reforestation (with 
regard to the important export of high 
quality cork, for example), of modern and 
contour farming and, above all, of irriga- 
tion, are a perennial headache for Spanish 
agriculture and much depends on direct 
government action. 

Among new factors in the Spanish 
economy, first and foremost is a strong 
revival of interest in the possibility of 
drilling for oil and the location of natural 
gas. In collaboration with INI; an 
American concern has been prospecting 
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for oil in the Ebro basin ang is 
be Joined by German inteleggs 7 
Italian group, with Spanish gover 
sponsorship, is studying the exploitay 
of natural © gas, Particularly jn é 
Liobregat region, near Barcelona, | 
such industries as the mining of wolf ; 


manganese, and pyrites, Production 
figures continue to be satisfactory and 
prospecting is being intensified ; 
Andalusia, Iron ore exports, heal 
remain unsatisfactory because of : 


freight costs. It is hoped that Germany 
and Great Britain will become mo. 
important purchasers. Coal productiog 
on the other hand, is steadily increasing 
this is due to the amalgamation 9 
numerous smaller mines 
Over the past year, the Governmay 
has continued its efforts to keep down 
the cost of living. It has done $0, in 
part, by compelling private firms anj 
businesses to pay special bonuses whily 
leaving unaltered the general wage apj 
price structure. Although this hy 
moderated inflationary tendencies, it hys 
severe drawbacks from the point of yiew 
of normal accounting and calculation of 
costs. There has been a certain strain 
betweeh the Government and busines 
circles who have drawn attention to the 
fact that private capital cannot & 
brought into productive circulation » 
long as government action rather arbj- 
trarily cuts into profits and capital gains, 
On the whole, the cost of living index 
remains high ; with 1936 as unit of 10, 
it stood at §64,8 in September as against 
a yearly average of §79,2 in 1951. 
Although the treaty between Madrid 
and Washington has not yet been pub- 
lished, one can already see certain ways 
in which it will affect the Spanish 


economy. Out of a total of some $8 
million earmarked for economic assist- 
ance in general, some $20 million are to 


be spent on bettering the dilapidated 
Spanish railway system. It is alo 
expected that considerable improvements 
will be undertaken in southern Spain's 
rather rudimentary network of roads. The 
presence of American forces in Spait, 
moreover, should facilitate the exchange 
of technical information. 11 is hoped 
that. an increasing number of young 
Spaniards will be allowed to g0 abroad 
in order to complete their training ” 
engineering and technology. 

Spain can look forward to both the 
hopes and problems associated with te 
transfusion of American hel) into its old 
bloodstream, As always, Spain's main 
asset is its population with its tradition ol 
self-denial and its capacity for making® 
little go a very long way. But before he 
can expect a real contribution on the part 
of foreign investors, the Spaniard will 
have to get over his somewhat irritating 
habit of driving sparse and too shrewd 
bargains merely for the bargains sake. 
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The New Fre nch Steel Industry—Il 


Lorraine’s Long-Term Prospects 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N October, 1952, the steel production 
li France-Saar reached 1,261,000 tons 
of raw stec! (of which 1 million tons 
came from France). This was a record 
figure, 18 per cent above the monthly 


F average of 1951, and meant that the 


target fixed in 1947 under M. Monnet’s 
frst modernisation plan had almost been 
attained. A second seven-year plan aims 
+ increase the production of France- 
Saar from the present 13.7 million to 
gbout 21 million tons per annum, This 
development is considered necessary by 
the French in order, with the help of 
the Saar, to maintain rough quantitative 
parity with Germany and thereby 
equality of representation on the High 
Authority of the European Coal and 
Stee] Community. 

Throughout 1952, then, the French 
iron and steel industry continued to 
expand ; but, as its spokesman, M. Pierre 
Ricard, said recently in Paris, the home 
market has begun to dry up (partly 
owing to M. Pinay’s successful defia- 
tionary policy) and the export position 
has become unexhilarating. 

The industry, like all the steel indus- 
tries of the six members of the coal and 
steel community, now has its eyes fixed 
on the fatal date, April ro, 1953, when 
the single market will be opened. Two 
months earlier, coal, iron-ore and scrap 
will] be lost for ever in the Schumanian 
pool. February roth is already a fear- 
some date for French steel-men, for they 
are afraid lest, with export restrictions 
gone, French iron-ore should be drained 
away to Belgium, Luxemburg and 
Germany and scrap to Italy. But these 
perhaps are short-term fears. What of 
the long-ierm hopes and prospects of 
the French iron and steel industry and, 
in particular, of Lorraine, in~ which- so 
much capital has been invested in these 
last years ? 

The most massive advantage enjoyed 
by France in the heavy industrial race 
les in its reserves of 7 million tons of 
ion ore. Five-sevenths of the French 
reserve is located in the province of 
Lorraine, and Briey is the Mecca of the 
European ironmaster. Territorial posses- 
sion of minerals is, under the Schuman 
Plan, no guarantee of their allotment to 
domestic industry; the abolition of 
double pricing, both of the product and 
of transport, the removal of state 
subsidies and of tariffs may well cause 
some startling changes in the pattern 
of the European coal and steel trade. 
Until recently the French steel industry 
depended almost enfirely on the Ruhr 
for its coking-coal. German collieries, 


although forced to export a certain 
quota, priced it high. The French iron- 
master at Thionville paid the German 
export-price plus whatever the German 
railways chose to charge him, minus a 
large French state subsidy. This 
subsidy was so calculated as to equalise 
the price of Ruhr_coking fines with that 
of Lorraine coal, due allowance being 
made for the higher German quality. 


But during the postwar years a revolu- 
tionary change has been brought about 
in the French coal industry. M. Jully, 
engineer of the Houilléres du Bassin de 
Lorraine at Carling, has done some 
extensive research with the bituminous 
coal fines of Lorraine with the object 
of making blast furnace coke out of 
them. He finally succeeded in making 
blast furnace coke of satisfactory quality 
with coal fines, including up to 60 per 
cent of bituminous Lorraine coal fines ; 
these had previously been thought 
to be uncokable. 

In order to get enough coking coal 
(considerable sifting and preparation is 
necessary) Lorraine coal production, 
which has already risen from 6 million 
tons in 1946 to 14 million im 19§2, is to 
be further increased at the rate of 
1 million tons per year until 1958-60. 
As soon as French coal is used to pro- 
duce a larger fraction of the to million 
tons of coke consumed annually in 


Antwerp 


BRUSSELS 
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France, the Lorraine complex will 
become a truly formidable competitive 
unit. 

But here the question of transport 
rears its ugly head. Even though Car- 
ling is only 50 km from Thionville, 
haulage is still expensive. On February 
roth the French ironmaster will pay the 
German domestic instead of the German 
export price for Ruhr coal, a fall of 8 per 
cent; but the removal of the 22 per 
cent French state subsidy on incoming 
coal will, on balance, make German coal 
16 per cent dearer than it was. So far 
so good for the Lorraine coalmines. But 
if the rail haul, which now represents 
more than a third of the price of Ruhr 
coal at Thionville, were drastically 
cheapened, or if the River Moselle were 
canalised* from Thionville to Coblenz, 
Lorraine coal might well be undercut. 

This is only an example of the 
economic Umsturz which the single 
market may cause. The further canali- 
sation of the Moselle, a project which is 
being studied by the three riparian 
powers, would also be crucially impor- 
tant for the export of French iron ore 
and semi-finished and finished steel 
products ; not only to Germany but to 
the North Sea and the world at large. 
At present a barge bound from Thion- 
ville to Coblenz must first take the 
Moselle canal to Nancy (in the opposite 
direction to its destination), and thence 
join the Rhine at Strasbourg. The 
alternative, which is even more costly, 
is to send by rail to one of the Channel 
ports. Much, therefore, will depend on 
the fate of the Moselle project which 
the French Government has _ whole- 
heartedly adopted and which is also 
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advantageous to German purchasers of 
French iron ore and steel products. It 
would be economically sound from a 
European point of view for the 
Germans to purchase steel sheets from 
France and forgo the construction of 
rolling mills of their own. To do so 
would be an act of self-denial by one of 
the greatest of steel-producing coun- 
tries, incomprehensible except in an 
integrated Europe ; but there would be 
compensating“ factors, especially the 
transference to France of the financial 
and social onus of a hypothetical slump 
and of unemployment. 

Only one thing seems certain amid 
the revolutionary economics of the 
Schuman Plan. The decision to make 
France a great steel-producing country 
has already long since been taken and 
cannot be reversed, Perhaps the most 


important task which faces the French 
industry is that of research, so that its 
iron and steel may improve in quality 
and its methods keep abreast of scien- 
tific practice in the United States. In 
1944 the French Government and the 
steel federation founded a research 
institute, IRSID, which corresponds to 
the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association. This is playing an increas- 
ingly active role. 

The high quality of French managefs 
and engineers has never been in doubt. 
The -main problem which faces the 
industry as a whole is perhaps psycho- 
logical. Can Frenchmen adopt the 
“mystique” of mass production? In 
Lorraine, at any rate, they seem to be a 
long way towards it. 


(Concluded) 


Australia Enjoys Its Import Cuts 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT 


USTRALIA has now experienced 
A nearly twelve months of import 
restrictions of exceptional severity ; they 
were imposed last March as a means of 
protecting the country’s overseas cur- 
rency reserves, which were running 
down rapidly as a result of the 
tremendous: surge of imports that 
followed in the wake of the wool boom 
in 1950-51. These drastic and arbitrary 
restrictions brought the businesses of 
British exporters and Australian 
importers into a state of near-chaos. At 
the time they were described as 
“temporary”; nearly twelve months 
later, their real impact is beginning to 
be felt. 

Already some sections of Australian 
manufacturers are beginning to take it 
for granted that the import restrictions 
should be continued indefinitely. 
The president of the NSW Chamber of 
Manufactures, Mr R. G. Parry-Okeden, 
has suggested that Australian industry 
would be wide open to import attacks 
by low-wage countries if there were to 
be an indiscriminate lifting of the 
current restrictions. 

This statement is a tacit admission 
that Australian industry fears competi- 
tion from countries enjoying lower pro- 
duction costs. These fears are not con- 
fined to countries such as Japan and 
India, where labour is cheap and 
plentiful, but also to Britain, Europe and 
the United States, where unit costs are 
much lower than they are in Australia 
and productivity much higher. The 
existence of a rigid system of import 
restrictions, in effect, gives Australian 
manufacturers an unscientific tariff pro- 
tection, and at the same time clouds the 
disparity in costs of production between 
Australia and other countries. 


In Australia, protection is given to 
new industries only after a meticulous 
inquiry by a permanent Tariff Board 
into the possibility of the industry 
proving itself. reasonably * efficient.” 
Efficiency is, of course, a term that: is 
as vague as politicians like to make it, 
but this system does do something ‘to 
prevent protection being*given to indus- 
tries that are capable of producing goods 
only at a cost that is utterly out of line 
with that of duty-free imports. The 
existence of blanket import. restrictions, 
however, makes a mockery of any 
pretence at a scientific tariff ; according 
to the Australian Association ‘of British 
Manufacturers, vested + interests are 
being created “which will tend. to 
strive for the retention of import 
controls . indefinitely.” 

The Association sees. in this situation 
the beginnings of a new spiral of ‘cost 
and price inflation. In this sphere 
Australia has already distinguished itself 
since the war by showing.a larger per- 
centage increase than. Britain, New 
Zealand, Canada or the United States. 
Because of the automatic-adjustment- of 
the Australian basic wage to variations in 
the retail price index, this-means that the 
inflation of retail prices ‘Was speedily 
reflected in increased costs.of production, 

The steady rise in industrial costs in 
Australia led the Tariff Board to say in 
its annual report that should the present 
trends. continue, the question might 
possibly arise whether an‘industry, even 
if “efficient,” should be regarded as 
economical if its protection resulted in 
selling prices so high as t be an “ undue 
burden ” to consumers. The boatd-added 
that it would continue to recommend 
protection only to efficient industries and 


that the rates of duty would be such as - 
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to give protection Only after appt 
had taken all possible ste, a 


to $ 
lowest possible costs of p: ucla " 
For the present, the most Stine 
effect of rising industria) StS in = 
tralia falls not upon mani .cturers ‘- 
are still able to sell the goods in 
market protected by both tariff al 
import restrictions, but upon Producer, 
who want to sell in a world market, Iq 
other words, it is falling Precisely the 
wrong people. It is possible that Aus. 
tralian primary producers will sogq be 
unable to compete with other Countries 
on world markets, unless assisted by 
bounties or subsidies. Already Austy. | 


lian dairy farmers have found themselyes 
unable to recoup the relentless rise 
costs without government assistance. 

There is no indication thai the Federal 
Government intends to make any early 
and substantial lifting of the current 
import restrictions. They have been top 
effective in correcting the adyene 
balance of ‘trade to be lifted with th: 
same speed as they were imposed, Ip 
the five months of the current financial 
year ending on November 3oth Aw. 
tralia showed an export surplus of {1 
million, compared with a deficit of just 
under £200 million in the corresponding 
period of 1951-52. 


in 


All-round Development Sought 


- Whatever encouragement the Fedenl 
Government may give to expanding 
primary industries, in accordance with 
the undertakings given at the London 
Conference, there Seems little hope that 
it will be at the expense of manv- 
facturing industries, however inefficient 
many of them may be. The Ministry of 
National Development, in an officul 
publication, recently argued that further 
expansion of Australian primary industry 
does not requife as a prerequisite the 


‘ ruining of many secondary industries. 


The Ministry pointed out that Austr- 
lian manufacturing industrics produced 


- 33. per cent of the national come and 


weré -developing substaniual export 
iricomes. They were reducing the 
burden of paying for costly imports with 
limited overseas funds and were encour- 
aging major overseas investment. In 
commenting that the aim should be the 
development of all promising resources, 
particularly in basic resources, the 
Ministry declared: “Investment in the 
iron and steel industry can give a much 
better return financially, with much less 
risk, and make a greater contribuuon 
towards easing the balance o! payments 
problem, than any project lor 43m 
cultural development yet advanced. 
But how resources are to be attracted 
into these basic industries, and back © 
the land, unless they are first released 


‘from less essential secondary production 


is a question that*nobody '” Australia 
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50,000 FIRMS HAVE FOUND 


STEADY SAVERS ARE | 
A STEADY STAFF 


If you have, give it all the support you can. 

I{ not, it is very easy to start a Savings Group 
of your own, Everything you require in the way 
of information, equipment and publicity material 
Will be sent you free of charge on application 
to your local Savings Committee, or to 
the National Savings Committee, 

I Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee. SW? 
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FIRE! 


PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing...dial 999 2 But 
how soon can the Fire Brigade take the job 
off your hands? For at least five minutes, 
possibly longer, that blaze will be yours, and 
yours alone. 

Old-fashioned extinguishers fail every day. 
Reliable Nu-Swift is the world’s fastest and 
most certain fire-killer. It can save its cost in 
seconds. When will you get up-to-date? 

Will you let us check and report on your 
present equipment ? 


Man may wait—fire never does! 


[ |” Details, please, of 












° Nu-Swift, (for sole or, * 
s DEPT. 32 to large users, on hire), e 
*  NU-SWIFT LTD. or t 
8 ELLAND, YORKS. []? Please check and report on our ; 
5 PHONE : ELLAND 2852 (5 linesd present fire protection. 8 

@ 
* NAME 
8 (Attach letter heading or * 
& business card, 4 avoliedie). 8 
s ADDRESS , 
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PLASTICS 


inspire new ideas 





A number of British European Airways Pionair-Leopard 
Class aeroplanes had to be adapted for the double 

duty of carrying passengers at week-ends and freight 
during the week. The aircraft interiors had to 

be fitted with surface materials 


that would be pleasant to 





the eye for accommo- 
dating passengers, yet 
able to withstand the 
rough and tumble of 
freight carrying. Plas- 
tics again supplied the 
answer. Wall coverings 
of plain and patterned 
fabric woven from Saran 
yarn; window coamings, 
bulkhead panels, kicking 
plates, luggage compartment and toilet linings, roof trims 
and labels made of Cobex (vinyl chloride copolymer). 
Plastics combine colour, attractive appearance and 
toughness. They supply the answer to many problems. If 


you're in search of a material 


With acknowledgmeats ta BEA 


let our Technical Service 
Department tell you how far 
BX Plastics can help. Write to 
Dept. E.A.i for full range of 


literature. 


BX PLASTICS LTD. 
CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 


LARkswood 5511 
Manufacturers of Plastics 





BX PLASTICS 


inspire confidence 
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Throughout the free world 
the firm of Taylor Woodrow Limited, and its 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies, 
continue building for the future. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
Building and Civil Engineering 


Contractors 
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Post Office Cable & Wireless Services © 
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Corpse in the Capital Market 


N the last five years there has been no net personal 

investment on the Stock Exchange. Sales of securi- 
ties from private portfolios seem to have clearly 
exceeded the purchases that individuals have made. For 
a time of boom this has been an unprecedented 
phenomenon ; indeed, unless something is done about 
it, future historians may well have to record that it was 
here, in the capital market, that the overloaded welfare 
economy blew its first fuse. Britain grew to industrial 
greatness in the nineteenth century largely because its 
social pattern was a successful mixture of bad taste and 
for a developing economy) good sense ; it allowed 
savings to accumulate in the hands of grasping and 
hard-faced capitalists, who sought restlessly for the 
most profitable—and generally the most productive— 
outlets for investment, while in many other countries 
savings either piled up in the hands of apathetic landed 
gentry or did not accumulate at all. Perhaps the central 
questions hanging over the future of the British 
economy are therefore whether the old-fashioned 
private investor is really dead ; and, if so, who or what 
can be put in his place. 


Evidence of Death 


The answer to. the first question seems plain. 
Analysis of the available official statistics suggests that 
the private investor has indeed succumbed. To con- 
duct the autopsy involves probing fairly deeply into 
some of the most intricate—and most tentative—figures 
in the latest national income blue book ; the lifting of 
this statistical shroud reveals a stark picture indeed. 

The basic material for any such analysis lies in the 
hational income statisticians’ estimates of personal 
‘avings. In the four years from 1948 to 1951 these 
were calculated at £456 million, the annual figures 


ranging from a low of £75 million in 1948 to a high of 
£177 million in 1950. Since, however, these “ personal 
savings” include all the profits of unincorporated 
businesses that were not utilised for their owners’ con- 
sumption—every time a farmer has bought a tractor out 
of his current net income, it is counted as “ saving ” in 
this context—these personal savings figures need some 
doctoring before they can be analysed. This doctoring 
involves adding in £408 million of depreciation allow- 
ances granted to umincorporated businesses, {£97 
million of additions to their tax reserves and {£386 
million of war damage and other capital payments to 
private persons and unincorporated businesses in these 
four years. Together with the estimate of personal 
savings, these figures give a total of £1,347 million. 
That was the value of the funds that apparently accrued 
to persons and unincorporated businesses between 1948 
and 1951, over and above the amounts they spent on 
current consumption and payment of mcome tax. Out 
of this £1,347 million there had to be found pay- 
ments of death duties, the “special contribution ” 
imposed on investment incomes in the 1948 budget, 
the capital expenditure of unincorporated businesses, 
and the service of insurance premiums and other forms 
of saving. Included among these “other forms of 
saving ”—as a sort of residue at the bottom of the cup 
—would be the funds available for net new personal 
investment on the stock markets. 


Meaning of the Minus 


The plain implication of the national income statistics 
is that there was no such residue. In these four years 


from 1948 to 1951, death duties and the special con- 
tribution amounted to £853 million and gross capital 
formation (including stockbuilding) of unincorporated 
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businesses amounted to £1,298 million. In addition, 
the life and annuity funds of British insurance offices 
increased by over £500 million between the end of 
1947 .and the end of 1951, shares and deposits of 
building societies by over £400 million, and the national 
savings movement showed an excess of receipts over 
deposits of £87 million. There also seems to have 
been some net personal saving through the banking 
system ; exact estimates for this are not available but 
the memorandum submitted by the British Bankers’ 
Association to the Royal Commission on Taxation in 
July, 1951, reported that the increase in gross personal 
deposits at the clearing banks exceeded gross personal 
borrowing from them by £174 million between the end 
of 1946 and the end.of 1950—and there was probably 
some further excess in 1951. When all these are added 
together, they give a total of over £3,300 million—say 
£2,000 million more than the £1,347 million of funds 
apparently available. Apart from any net new borrow- 
ing from lenders other than the banks, the burden of 
financing this shortfall must have fallen on personal 
sales of financial assets, and especially of stock exchange 
securities. 

The basis of this calculation is admittedly hazardous. 
Recent researches at Oxford have suggested that the 
official savings estimates may have been too low, by as 
much as £150 million or even £300 million a year ; 
if so, about one half of the apparent round “ deficit ” 
of £2,000 million between 1948 and 1951 might be 
accounted for by statistical uncertainties of this sort. 
But, trim the statistics as one may, it is impossible to 
reach any conclusion other than that private individuals 
have been heavy net sellers of stock exchange securities 
in the past five years.» Their sales, and the whole net 
burden of financing new issues, have had to be absorbed 
by corporate investors and Government entities such as 
the national insurance funds. Some confirmation of this 
can be found in other figures. The value of stock 
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exchange securities shown in British in 
panies’ balance sheets rose by some {426 mi 


llion j 
the three years between the end of 1947 and i 
end of 1950, amd met purchases of Governmeny 


securities by Government departments amounted ty 
£568 million in the two years 1948 and r949 (the 


corresponding figures for 1950 and 1951 ire distorte, | 


by the funding issues in those years). Meanwhile 
between April 5, 1948, and April 2, 1951, the market 
value of all securities quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange rose by £418 million, but it fel! by £1,548 
million in the following year. 


The Blunt Instruments 


Such, then, is the evidence that the private invest, 
is dead. Why did he die ? The answer, as the first of 
the accompanying charts shows, is that he was crushed 
to death by high taxation and rising prices. In 1938-39, 
according to the Inland Revenue authorities, there 
were 74,000 people with incomes of over {2,000 a year 
after payment of tax ; their aggregate disposable income 
amounted to some {£277 million, or over 10 per cent 
of the total of £2,663 million of net incomes assessed 
for tax in that year. To enjoy an equivalent standard 
of living to this prewar {£2,000 a year would require a 
disposable income of at least £4,000 a year today; 
indeed it would really require more than that, for prices 
have more than doubled. In 1950-51, however, there 
were fewer than §,400 people who were left witha 
disposable income of over £4,000 net, and they 
deployed between them less than {24 million (or some 
0.3 per cent of all net incomes assessed for tax in that 
year). 

It is true, of course, that not all investors belong to 
this vanishing class of the well-to-do. Nearly one half 
of all dividends and interest paid out in 1949-50 
(including interest on various types of small savings) 
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ent to people below the’surtax limit ; in fact, over one 
shird of all hese payments went to people with less than 
[1,000 2 year. It is also true that more than 5,250,000 
people in Britain received some sort of investment or 
property income in 1949-50 (including over 3,770,000 
owners of houses or other real property), and that very 
nearly 2,200,000 Of these had gross incomes below 
[350 a year. Moreover, researches undertaken by 


the Financial Times in 1949 suggested that about 


1,250,000 of these 5,250,000 may have held stocks and 
shares in British industrial companies (as distinct from 
merely holding savings certificates or owning house 
property a 2 

But the stock exchange will be deluding itself if it 
supposes that these surprisingly large figures bear 
testimony to the existence of a democratic and virile 
investment community. Nearly 1,090,000 of these 


E investors or property owners (and more than half of 


the poorest among them) were single females or 
widows. No serious analyst can really believe that a 
restless search for profitable if risky investment outlets 
is the dominant spirit of this impoverished army of old 
ladies and maiden aunts, 3 


No Rich, No Risk-Bearing 


Who, then, has provided risk capital for British 
industry in the past twenty years ? The clearest answer 
can be found in the death duty statistics. As the second 
of the accompanying charts shows, some 48 per cent of 
all “stocks, shares, etc, of joint stock etc., companies ” 
assessed for death duties in 1951-52 were in estates of 
{50,000 or more; this proportion has remained fairly 
constant in the last three years. It is known that estates 
under {2,000 that escape assessment contain a com- 
paratively small proportion of industrial shares ; the 
chart therefore probably provides a reasonably accurate 
picture of the distribution of total risk investments in 
private hands. Indeed, for equities in private hands the 
proportion held in fortunes above {£50,000 is probably 
rather more than §0 per cent ; the chart shows that those 
in the lower wealth groups held a larger proportion of 
their total investments in Government and municipal 
securities, and their industrial holdings probably 
included more debentures than ordinary shares. 

If this conclusion is correct—if:more than half of all 
privately held ordinary shares are owned by people with 
fortunes exceeding £50,000—then the market for 
industrial capital must expect to be squeezed alarmingly 
in the next generation, The majority of fortunes over 
{£50,000 must belong to people who have reached or 
Passed middle age, anda large proportion must there- 
fore be expected to come under the hammer of death 
duties within the next twenty-five. years. When this 
happens anything between 35 pér-cent (for estates of 
£50,000) and 80 per cent (for estates of over 
£1,000,000) will be struck off their capital value by the 
lx collectors; and since stock exchange securities 
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are inevitably the most usual assets to be sold to meet 
death duties, the proportion of equities that are milked 
off these estates will inevitably be so much the larger. 
While existing fortunes of over £50,000 are being 
destroyed in this way, few, if any, new ones will be 
being built up from scratch ; high rates of surtax, which 
allowed only 60 people in the entire country to make 
= than £6,000 after tax last fiscal year, will see to 

t. 

In the past few years the shortage of risk capital 
arising from this murder of the old-fashioned private 
investor has been disguised by three coincidences: the 
glut of liquid assets accumulated by many companies 
during the war; the willingness of some insurance com- 
panies and other institutional investors to shift their 
portfolios (gradually, but with a consistent sense of 
plan) towards a higher percentage of “risk” rather 
than gilt-edged investments ; and the transfer of over 
£2,000 million of capital from the “ risk” to the gilt- 
edged category by the nationalisations of 1945-51. All 
of these tempering factors, however, are already 
beginning to lose their force, and in the next few years 
the plight of the market for risk capital must be 


expected to grow at once more serious and more 
obvious. 


Search for an Heir 


As this problem forces itself on public attention, 
politicians and others will no doubt start to grope for 
suggested remedies. The extreme left wing enthusiast 


may hope to find the remedy by advocating further - 


transfers of industries from the private to the public 
sectors. The short answer to this line of thought is that 
the British electorate does not at the moment seem to 
want any new nationalisations at all ; a more potent one 
is that even the Labour Party has not called for the 
pace of nationalisation (in terms of capital values to be 
taken over) to be actually quickened above the pace it set 
in 1945-51. ~The extreme right wing optimist (so long 
as he is not speaking to, or writing for, too wide an 
audience) may advocate the remedy of tax reliefs for 
the rich, deliberately and discriminatingly aimed 
towards increasing the share of total disposable incomes 
enjoyed by those with net incomes of over {£2,000 a 
year ; he is not likely, however, to seek such a solution 
while in office, and he certainly will not be given any 
prolonged opportunity to try. 

There seems, therefore, to be only one realistic 
answer, unless indeed the capitalist system as it has 
been known is to wither and die—and unless all hopes 
for saving the welfare state are to die with it. That 
answer is that a much larger proportion of the 14 
million-odd people who now earn between {250 and 
£2,000 net a year must be induced to invest in British 
industry. The latest Inland Revenue figures suggest 
that people in this income group handle nearly 80 per 
cent of disposable incomes in Britain today, but their 
savings habits are extraordinarily uneven. According to 
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the Oxford survey already referred to,* some 13.4 
million of the 22 million income earners in Britain in 
1951-52 kept their spending in such exact step with 
their incomes that they saved or dissaved less than £25 
in that year. Higher up the scale there were some 
3,600,000 people who saved between {£25 and £100, 
but 2,500,000 who dissaved to the same extent ; while 
the 1,100,000 people who saved more than {100 were 
offset by 1,400,000 who dissaved more than that 
amount. This is the discouraging raw material on 
which any plan for increasing personal investment in 
British industry must be based. 

Quite obviously, any rescue operation will have to 
be directed along two main lines. The first task, which 
must largely be one for the Government, is that of 
increasing the total flow of savings from these middle 
income groups. Apart from a campaign to re- 
emphasise the moral virtue of thrift, the main steps here 
must be to ensure that Government expenditure falls, 
or at least rises less fast than the national income, and to 
frame the resulting tax reliefs to encourage savings. 
There have been some interesting experiments in 
Germany and other foreign countries in devising tax 
reliefs that encourage new saving by middle income 
groups, and it may be worth examining whether the 
tax reliefs at present granted to those who invest in 
national saving certificates in this country could not be 
~ * See “ National Survey of Personal Incomes and Savings,” 
by H. F. Lydall, in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics. November and December, 1952. 
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extended to those who invest in the sti! 
sphere of industrial securities. 

These, however, are large questions which 
intended to probe at length in this series of atticles 
Two articles in subsequent issues of The Econom: 
will examine the second vital task, the f{ ulfilment gf 
which will depend on the energy and activities of thoy 
who are hurt most by the present crisis. If privat 
industry and the Stock Exchange are to revive, 
must devise between them new ways of induc 
broader masses of the population to come down and 
play. their part in Throgmorton Street. Once thy 
Stock Exchange became a neighbourhood familiar tp 
all classes, instead of merely the haunt of the rig 
(or the formerly rich), the flow of savings from th 
country as a whole might well increase. If one-tenth 
of the ingenuity that is devoted to spotting winners op 
the weekly football pool coupons was devoted to trying 
to find the most profitable fields of investment in British 
industry, the economic dynamism that created the 
wealthy Britain ofthe nineteenth century could & 
reborn in time to save the welfare Britain of the 
twentieth. But let nobody in the City of Londo 
suppose that this rebirth will be easy, or that the hap- 
hazard and wide-meshed nets left over from the day 
when there were a few big fish. in the market wil 
suffice for the mew phase of intensive search fo 
shrimps. It is to the way$ in which small savers might 
be attracted that the two subsequent articles in this 
series will turn. 
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Losses on Export Credits 


MONG the weighty supplementary estimates 

presented to Parliament last month was one for 
£14,818,000 for the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment. This is the first occasion since 1928, when the 
export credits scheme began to operate in its present 
form, that the Government has been called upon openly 
to implement its guarantee of the Department’s com- 
niitments. Some losses had to be made good by the 
Government during the war years, but the necessary 
provisions were then veiled in the security and anony- 
mity of block votes of credit—and they were for 
comparatively small amounts. The supplementary 
estimate for 1952-53 reflects the first really sizeable 
blow that the ECGD has had to suffer. 

Unfortunately, it is a very heavy blow indeed—too 
heavy to be regarded as a normal incident in the in- 
evitable sequence of commercial vicissitudes. In fact, 
the loss for which the supplementary estimate has had 
to be presented has more than swallowed up the whole 
of the net profits of about {114 million earned by the 
ECGD since 1928. In accordance with*the normal 
accounting practice of Government departments, these 
profits are transferred to the Exchequer at the close of 
each financial year. They have helped to build up a 


“ national reserve ” of about £13 million held on behalf 
of the department. All that, and more, has now been 
dissipated in the course of a single year. And it seems 
likely that losses of at least equal proportions will have 
to be met in the financial year 1953-54. 

These losses, past and prospective, are due in large 
part to claims on policies covering credit risks 00 
exports to Brazil, although small claims have also had 
to be paid on business with Australia. Brazil's mount- 
ing shortage of sterling in the past eighteen months 
has caused the Brazilian Government to deny loci 
merchants sufficient sterling to pay for the goods they 
had already imported from this country. The British 
exporters concerned have therefore had recourse to the 
ECGD for local claims that will exceed {15 million 
in 1952-53, and that are unlikely to be much less 0 
1953-54. a 

The activities of the ECGD as this situatio 
developed deserve close scrutiny. The.depariment had 
some forewarning of trouble with Brazil in 195° 
1951. During 1950 it paid about £450,000 and early 
in 1951 about £2 million in respect of Brazilian credit 
risks. On that occasion, however, the department took 
defensive action by putting up its premium ™ 
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Brazilian business to 2 per cent, compared with the 
previous and normal rate of under 1 per cent. This 
move choked off a certain amount of business. Then, 
as transfers from Brazil improved, the department 
recovered most of the sums it had paid out and the 
premium on Brazilian business was reduced to under 
I per cent again. : , : 

On this latest occasion, however, despite the mount- 
ing evidence of delays in payments, the rate of premium 
was left unchanged at under 1 per cent’until May, 1952. 
In that month, when Brazilian importers were already 
fve or six months in arrears on their commercial pay- 
ments, the department suddenly refused to underwrite 
any further business with Brazil at all. It seems quite 
clear that the deterrent of higher premiums should 
have been used to discourage export credit commitments 
to Brazil in the latter months of 1951 and the early 
part of 1952, in the manner successfully applied in 1950 
and the early part of 1951. It would be interesting 
to know what advice was given on this score to 
the ECGD by the eminent bankers and business- 
men who serve on its Advisory Council, and who are 
consulted by the department far more often than might 
be suggested by the council’s regular monthly meetings. 
Certainly, there was no lack of evidence in the latter 
part of 1951 that Brazil was heading for serious balance 
of payments difficulties. Regular figures were pub- 
lished of its overdue commercial payments to the 
United States. They made it clear that Brazil’s mount- 
ing‘commercial arrears, which have now reached about 
$600 million, were already of ominous proportions in 
the closing months of 1951. The policy of the Brazilian 
Government in maintaining artificially high prices for 
its cotton also bore the promise of an inevitable crisis 
in its external payments. 

This is a matter on which the House of Commons, 
as a vigilant safeguarder of the public purse, should 
have some searching questions to ask. Unfortunately, 
however, the harshest criticism heard from the Opposi- 
tion side when the relevant supplementary estimate was 
considered was aimed at the “ undue suddenness ”’ with 
which the department had withdrawn its facilities 
covering trade with Brazil in May, 1952. The member 
for Oldham argued that the department should have 
gone on underwriting risks with Brazil so as to 
keep workers in his constituency fully employed. He 
disapproved of the “air of deep regret” with which 
the supplementary estimate had been-presented by the 
Secretary for Overseas Trade, and alleged that the 
Secretary would have received a real cheer from 
the Labour side if, instead of apologising, he had 
“boasted that he had got away with this combined 
attack on the boneheads of the Treasury.” 

Many reasonable people will react to this extra- 
ordinary statement in quite the opposite way from that 
which the speaker intended—by arguing that the sooner 
4 department that might be open to political pressure 
of this kind is closed down, or has its activities curtailed, 
the better it will be for Britain’s long-term economic 
health: It would be unwise to go to this length. The 
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payments that ECGD has had to make—and some of 
the money, of course, may still come back—need to be 
viewed against the background of present outstanding 
commitments of about £400 million on the depart- 
ment’s standard export credit policies and of about 
£60 million on non-commercial special policies (includ- 
ing those issued in connection with the dollar export 
drive). But this approach to the Exchequer for appre- 
ciable subventions—the first of at least two such appli- 
cations—should not be allowed to pass without raising 
some basic questions about the commercial flair of a 
governmental institution of this kind. 


* 


It is not generally realised that Britain is one of the 
very few countries in which export credit insurance 
has become a virtual monopoly of the Government. 
Most countries recognise, of course, that the political 
and transfer risks attached to export credits are too 
imponderable, and too’global when they crystallise, to 
allow normal commercial insurance practice and prin- 
ciples to apply. But experience on the Continent of 
Europe suggests that quite happy and successful mar- 
riages can be arranged between the state and private 
enterprise in export credit guarantees—the former 
carrying the political and transfer risks, the latter the 
commercial and insolvency risks. In the Netherlands 
and Germany, for example, the whole of the business is 
handled by private companies, which act as agents for 
the state in covering political and transfer risks, but 
which apply their own criteria to the selection of busi- 
ness. Many other variants of this combination between 
State and private enterprise exist. They are by no 
means proof against mistakes—for Brazilian transfer 
difficulties have cast their shadow over Western Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, though not as deeply as over 
Britain—but such a system would be less likely to lead 
to the errors of policy that were committed in the five 
months to May, 19§2. 

Up to now the ECGD has gone out of its way to 
create a monopoly in export credit insurance and to 
turn its back on any co-operation with private firms 
that might be interested in this type of business. It 
has resolutely refused to cover exporters’ political and 
transfer risks unless their commercial risks are also 
insured with the department. There are arguments 
in favour of this attitude. It may have enabled the 
ECGD to quote better terms and lower premiums than 
it could otherwise have done. But they are not 
necessarily overriding arguments. Many people must 
now be asking themselves whether Britain has been 
wise to divorce the whole business of export credits 
insurance from that touchstone of commercial flair and 
realism that is best vouchsafed to those working with 
their own resources, responsible to their shareholders, 
subject to the sanctions and incentive of private enter- 
prise, and unable to assume that in the last resort the 
limitless resources of the Exchequer stand behind them. 
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Freer Payments or More Trade? 


HIS week’s Parliamentary debate on the Commonwealth 

Economic Conference left all the cats still sealed in 
their bag. Perhaps the most interesting feature was Mr 
Eden’s defence of the Government’s intention to give 
priority to “exploratory discussions” with the United 
States, so as to allow subsequent talks with Commonwealth 
and European countries to go forward “ on a realistic: basis.” 
It has since been announced that Mr Butler will visit the 
United States in March. It is becoming more and more 
evident that European countries want to reverse this order 
of discussions, and to impress the British Government 
firmly and from the outset with their view that it is more 
important to allow Europe to earn sterling than to allow 
it to spend sterling where it wants. 

This view, that the dismantling of British import restric- 
tions is more vitally needed than any experiment in con- 
vertibility, seemed to find some support in President 
Eisenhower’s State of the Union message on Tuesday. This 
message laid great emphasis on the view that the creation of 





GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
US DOLLARS [MILLION] 


broader markets and more dependable currencies in Euro- 
pean countries should “ allow greater exchange of goods and 
services among themselves.” The President also said most 
of the right things about the future of American trade policy 
—the need for simplification of customs procedure, for 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (though 
with “ legitimate safeguarding ” of domestic industry), con- 
tinuance of offshore purchases, and encouragement of foreign 
investment and of raw material imports. But the rather 
pre-Keynesian tenor of his remarks on fiscal policy does not 
suggest that there is any great hope of enthusiastic American 


Business Notes 


provision of the sort of liquidity cushion thir an experi 
ment in world-wide convertibility of currencics would (g 
should) require. 


* 
Record Rise in Reserves 


HILE political trends may be pulling the British 

Government towards an easing of import restric. 
tions rather than an experiment in convertibility, economic 
trends must be leading it to wish it could move in the other 
direction. In January the sterling area’s surplus with EPU 
countries dropped from $82 million to just under $25 
million; but its gold and dollar surplus with other areas 
(including North America) rose from $21 million to $3 
million. This latter surplus, together with the receipt of 
$58 million of gold in respect of the EPU settlement foe 
December and of $44 million of American aid, caused the 
reserves to rise by the record amount of $132 million, 
$1,978 million in the month. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS 
June, 1951-January, 1953 


($ million) 


Gold Payments {—) 
or Receipts (4+-) 
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* Highest level of the reserves since 1945. 7 
t EPU settlements in any one month depend on the surplus or de.) with Europe 
in the preceding month. 
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loan and the ERP loan. 
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This fall in the surplus with EPU in January, which 
means that only about $18 million of gold will '< received 
at next week’s settlement (compared with $58 million 4 
month ago), should not be taken too seriously ; '{ 's partly 
due to the completion of sales under the commodity 
arbitrage scheme and partly to the welcome de !ine 10 the 
French deficit with EPU (from $71 million in December © 
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$15 million last month). But it does suggest that so long 
gs present import restrictions remain in force, the sterling 
area may expect (0 FUR as large a surplus with dollar 
countries as with Europe. This consideration, together with 
the continued strength of sterling against the dollar on the 
foreign exchange market, may be leading to some re-orienta- 
jon of official thinking about what are the hard currency 
yeas now. This is not the first time that Whitehall has 
shown a endency for such re-orlentation, and on previous 
occasions it has usually allowed it to go too far. 


* 
Investment in the Commonwealth 


4 EANWHILE, the Chancellor told the House this week 
M that. behind the barricade of present import restric- 
“ons, the sterling area earned a surplus of {150 million 
with the outside world im 1952, compared with a deficit of 
{750 million in the second half of 1951 ; and he reiterated 


that it is Britain’s aim to achieve an overall external surplus 
of between £300 million and £350 million a year—although, 
he added, “ we shall be very hard put to it, at any rate in 
1953, to attain that level.” One of the main objects of build- 


ing up so large a surplus is to increase United Kingdom 
investment in the Commonwealth. During the debate the 
Chancellor announced two measures that are designed to 
facilitate such investment—although they will not, of 
course, facilitate the earning of the surplus that is needed 
to finance it. First, as foreshadowed in the communique 
issued after the Commonwealth Conference, the Govern- 
ment is to make sterling available to other sterling area 
countries through the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Up to £60 million will be available 
to the bank over the next six years from the sterling portion 
of the United Kingdom’s subscription to the bank’s capital. 
This capital, though it belongs to the bank, cannot be used 
without the permission of the country concerned ; so far 
only {1.5 million has been lent in this way. 

The Chancellor emphasised, however, that this indirect 
form of lending was not to usurp the normal functions of 
the London market of providing finance for Common- 





HOW MUCH DEPRECIATION ? 


The Economist Intelligence Unit compiles index 
numbers showing changes in the cost of replacing 
industrial and other assets. Indices available :— 


Plant: 


machine tools, mechanical handling, printing, 
tanning, textile, foundry. 


chemical, electrical, food processing, 


Also acricultural machinery, factory buildings, 
commercial vehieles, and office equipment. 


A descriptive leaflet may be obtained from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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wealth development. And he has given point to this 
reaffirmation of Britain’s role by issuing revised instructions 
to the Capital Issues Committee, drawing attention to the 
passage in the Commonwealth Conference communique 
relating to development within the sterling area. He now 
asks the Committee to extend its list of “ clear ” priorities 
to include projects that contribute directly or indirectly to 
the improvement of the sterling area’s balance of payments 
with the non-sterling world. But he reiterates that develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom may be “as good a source of 
development as any other.” . Such an extension of the 
Committee’s responsibilities would seem to require of it 
both the wisdom and patience of Job and the strength of 
Hercules. The principle involved is clearly sound, but 
Britain will have to earn its surplus before the committee 
or anybody else can decide how it will lend it. 


* 


The Flood Bill 


7 add to tragic loss of life in the floods of last weekend, 
the subsiding waters are leaving behind them a legacy 
of physical damage that becomes more serivus the longer 
the land, plant and machinery remain under water. One 
of the biggest threats to industrial plant is corrosion. Three 
of the British Electricity Authority’s bigger power stations 
were put out of action last weekend when basements hous- 
ing auxiliary motors were flooded. These have already been 
brought back into commission, but although the motors 
were submerged for only a day or two, they already showed 
signs of damage from corrosion and needed repair. Apart 
from: this, BEA’s installations and high tension transmis- 
sion system escaped serious damage, but the greater part 
of the local area boards’ distribution circuits are believed 
to have been put out of action. 

The three big oil refineries along the Thames Estuary 
belonging to Shell, Anglo-Iranian and the Vacuum Oil 
Company are not seriously damaged—in the sense that 
the principal installations appear to be intact. But the 
electrical systems in the Vacuum and Anglo-Iranian 
refineries (both of which were on the point of coming “ on 
stream”) have certainly been affected, to an extent that 
will be known only when a detailed inspection is possible. 
There are possibilities of serious damage to motors, for 
parts of both refineries are still under water. The Shell 
Haven refinery seems to have escaped with only superficial 
damage, but storage depots belonging to the Shell and 
Anglo-Iranian marketing organisation were still flooded on 
Thursday (as were the storage tanks at Anglo-Iranian’s 
refinery). Although no oil seems to be escaping from the 
tanks, there is no way of telling yet whether the pipe 
lines to them are still intact. 

Unilever’s big margarine factory at Purfleet has been 
flooded to a depth of 15 feet, and it is inconceivable 
that the plant in this factory can have escaped corrosion. 
In addition the stocks may be contaminated. The immense 
Kemsley paper mill of Bowaters—the largest in Europe— 
was more fortunate, for the water reached only the docks 
and warehouses. Stocks of finished paper in the ware- 


houses are unsaleable, but they can be re-pulped, and 
water is unlikely to damage pulp stocks. With tracks 
still under water, and rolling stock marooned, the Railway 
Executive still does not know the extent of the damage 
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done to the railways. In one place, however, an embank- 
ment has been eroded by the floods, and for the time being 
a large part of the Eastern Region’s services are out of 
action, and Josing revenue. 


* 
Salvaging the Land 


AMAGE to industrial plant should be repaired in a 

matter of weeks, but the reclamation of flooded farm 
land and the repair of the sea defences will certainly take 
months and possibly years and will cost millions of pounds. 
About 250,000 acres of farm land were flooded, and an 
unknown number of buildings destroyed. The flooding 
was caused largely by sea water; the longer the water 
remains on the land, the deeper the salt will penetrate into 
the heavy soil, and the longer will be the period before it 
can carry crops. A very rough estimate suggests that 
farmers’ loss of income may run to {10 million or more this 
year, without any allowance for capital losses represented 
by the destruction of buildings, machinery and livestock. 
So long as the soil remains contaminated with salt, the loss 
of farm produce may average £40 or so per acre for every 
year that the land remains unfarmed. Something can be 
done to counteract the effect of salt by treating the land 
with gypsum at the rate of 5 to 10 cwt an acre. If half 
the flooded acreage needs such treatment, perhaps 50,000 
tons of gypsum would be needed. With production 
averaging more than 100,000 tons a month, there should 
be no difficulty in providing this quantity. 

There remains the cost of repairing sea walls. The flooded 
areas are protected by about 1,000 miles of sea and river 
defences. Flood damage occurred because these walls were 
on the average 2 feet too low to contain the high tides, and 
not because they were too weak to withstand the pressure 
of the water against them. It may therefore be necessary 
to raise the height of the walls or the damaged sections of 
them by roughly that amount. The construction of these 
walls varies from the steel-and-concrete works, sometimes 
carrying roadways, to the simpler earth walls that form a 
perfectly adequate defence for all coasts except those 
exposed to exceptional risk of erosion. The cost of these 
earth defences is approximately {£5 a foot ; as construction 
becomes more elaborate the cost increases towards {60 a 
foot for a concrete promenade. The cost of completely 
overhauling the 1,000 miles of defences could, it seems, 
be from {£25 million upwards. Perhaps £50 million might 
be a reasonable guess at the upper limit of the cost of full 


coastal protection to the new standard that nature set last 
week-end. 


* 


oe 


Scope of Insurance Cover 


HE catastrophe confronts the insurance companies and 
Lloyd’s underwriters with a problem similar in kind 

but much larger in scale, to that created by the Lynmouth 
floods of last August. They then decided to regard .the 
cause of the damage as having been “ storm and tempest,” 
and made payments under policies that covered loss or 
damage from this cause even though the policies did rot 
cover damage from flood—for which, on a strict interpre- 
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tation of the policy conditions, the insurers 
It was not known when this issue of The Ec. 
press whether the same elastic interpretatio 
tions of such policies will be conceded on 
after all, these conditions are expressly inse: 
liability for losses resulting from the very 
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so tragically happened twice in six months. There jg : 


doubt, however, that all insurers—the members of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee (the “ tariff offices”), the other insur. 
ance companies and Lloyd’s underwriters—will dea x 
generously as possible with the victims of these flood 
But the attitude of the offices will naturally be influenced 
the aggregate cost of the damage to private property fy 
which the insurance market would have been liable hag 
there been general insurance against flood. In insurang 
practice, damage from storm and flood falls on the “ fire” 
account, and the total annual “fire” losses in the United 
Kingdom met by the insurance companies and Lloyd's 
underwriters have in recent years been of the order of f2s 
million. Any payments that may now be made ex gratig 
(in the sense in which the Lynmouth payments were made), 
could not be expected to reach more than a fraction of 
this amount. 

For the property owners concerned, this is a vital issue. 
There is, of course, no question of any payment for storm 
or flood damage under policies that afford cover only for the 
fire risk. Private houses and their contents are, however, 
usually insured under “ comprehensive” policies, which, in 
the present context, prove to be not altogether ‘happily 
named, since these policies exclude loss or damage by flood 
to the buildings themselves, though they do extend such 
cover to the contents. The reason for this apparent anomaly 
is that furniture and other domestic belongings that are 
damaged by flood can usually be partly or wholly salvaged 
and repaired, and damage will normally be confined w 
articles on the ground floor, so that the cost of any such 
damage will generally be much less than the total insured 
amount of the contents. The foundations of houses may 
however, be affected by flooding to such an extent that the 
building collapses, thus involving the insurer in a total loss; 
or it may have to be underpinned at substantial cost. In 
attempting to guess the extent to which the flood victims 
are covered, it is important to note that many of the dwel- 
lings that have been destroyed or very severely damaged on 
Canvey Island and other areas of especially grave disloc 
tion were lightly built ; “ comprehensive ” insurances are 
normally restricted to buildings constructed of brick, stone 
or concrete, and roofed with slates, tiles or metal. These 
circumstances apart, the brunt of the damage appears to 
have been borne by ordinary dwelling houses and farm 


houses, for which comprehensive policies are normally also 
issued. 


* 
Magnitude of Risks 


OMMERCIAL and industrial premises and their contents 
must also have suffered considerably. Insurance 


against flood damage is available for such propertics—® 
indeed, for private houses—by specific contracts that mite 
each proposal according to the imsurer’s assessment of 
the individual risk, though in some instances the risk m4 
be considered so great that cover is refused. Inevitably, 
insurance against flood damage is marked by “ selection 
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f risks. Insurance is sought by those whose property is 
‘ated in areas subject to flooding (although, in this 
cunt, nor 10 the extent that might be expected), whereas 


seoperty -s to whom the risk of loss from flood damage 
Fens Tel are not prepared to pay even a moderate 
remium {°° insurance against it. In consequence, those 
foho need ich cover cam secure it only at rather stiff 
lates of premium, sinee the total premiums received by 
Sacurers pect of a given class of risk must in the 
jong run be at least equal to their total disbursements in 
ims and expenses. Nevertheless, flood damage insur- 
ance, including indemnity against consequential losses 
resulting {rom interruption of business, is not infrequently 
efected, and the companies and Lloyd’s will obviously now 
suffer clain under such policies. 

The accident departments will also have to meet con- 
siderable claims. Comprehensive motor policies cover 
accidental loss or damage to the imsured vehicle and this 
includes damage from flood. Some claims will arise under 
insurances on farm stock and livestock. Payments will 
also fall to be made under personal accident and life 
policies, although the former are not often taken out by 


people in the income groups most affected by the floods. 

Altogether there seems little doubt that the insurance 
companies and Lloyd’s underwriters will suffer con- 
siderable losses—not only as a result of the flooding in 
England but also through that in the Low Countries. The 
substantial damage caused to vessels. of all sizes will fall 
on marine accounts that have already experienced a series 
of costly total losses during this winter. Yet when these 
losses are viewed against the world-wide background 
of the British insurance business, and the limitation secured 
by reinsurance of the amount of individual risks retained 
by any given insurer, the burden upon the insurance 
market from last week-end’s great storm—including any 
payments in excess of legal liabilities—is not likely to be 
of major concern. 


* 


The Tide of Revenue 


upceD by the standards of earlier years, the tide of 
| revenue has been flowing very strongly in this season of 
major tax gatherings. But, judged by the standards set 
by Mr Butler’s ‘budget last March, it has been flowing 
disappointingly. The Chancellor collected in January as 
much reve 


ic as would have been gathered in a complete 
year before the war ; yet the improvement upon the corre- 
sponding 1952 collections was no more than {21 million. 
And the yield of income tax, from which the Chancellor 
expected an additional £136 million in this current fiscal 
year, shows, up to date, an improvement of no more than 
£29 million. Similarly, profits tax and EPT, from which 
a additional £137 million was expected, have so far pro- 
vided an extra £65 million. The big gains looked for under 
these two heads had been expected to show themselves 
during this final quarter of the fiscal year; but now the 
Period of peak tax collections has only about another ten 


days to run, so that heavy shortfalls séem inevitable. Mean- 


While, customs and excise, which had been expected: to 
“= ee £64 million, now show a decline of 
million . 
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The upshot of this discouraging performance is that the 
above-line surplus in January was only about {40 million 
larger than in the comparable period last year—and, even 
so, almost half of this gain arises from the fact that last 
year’s figures were burdened by the interest payments due 
on February rst. Since the end of 1952 the above-line 
deficit has been reduced from £525 million to £20 million 
(after taking credit for defence aid) ; in the similar period 
last year an above-line deficit of £226 million was converted 
into a surplus of £238 million. At the same time, net 
expenditure below-line has risen from £426 million to 
almost {£480 million, compared with £425 million at this 
time last year. The overall deficit therefore now stands at 
£500 million, and shows a deterioration of £313 million on 
last year’s figures—or one of £377 million if allowance is 
made ‘for the defence aid that has been brought into this 
year’s accounts. For the full year, the Chancellor’s budget 
envisaged an improvement of {90 million. It now seems 


evident that the shortfall from this target will reach some 
hundreds of millions. 


* 


Fall in Bank Deposits 


HE seasonal inflow of revenue has, of course, produced 
- the expected fall in bank deposits from the peak 
attained at the end of 1952. In the first three weeks of 
January, aggregate net deposits of the clearing banks 
dropped by {110 million to £6,044 million. At first glance 
this represents a heartening improvement upon last year’s 
performance, since the January return then showed a 
decline of £77 million. But that return covered a period 
of only a little over a fortnight, and the bigger movement 
this year is almost entirely due to this difference in timing. 
It is worth noting that in 1948, the last occasion upon 
which a January banking return covered a period of three 
weeks, the decline in deposits was {100 million. 

In one respect, however, the latest figures do convey a 
rather better impression than last year’s. In January, 1952, 
some of the banks were still selling investments in response 
to the tightening of their liquid assets ; and in that month, 
too, bank advances showed the first clear reflection of the 
new credit discipline. These two items combined then 
dropped by £304 million, whereas in this past month they 
have risen slightly—by £4 million. It appears, therefore, 
that seasonal repayments of indebtedness by the central 
Government were a good deal heavier this year than last. 
This is a rather unexpected development, in view of the 
meagre improvement shown in the Exchequer return. 
Moreover, the net draft upon tax reserve certificates has this 
year been even larger than it was in 1952. In the period 
most nearly comparable to the banking return, repayments 
of tax certificates exceeded new issues by {£139 million 
(compared with {£133 million last year). For the period to 
January 31, the excess of repayments was {£158 million 
(compared with {£140 million). One oddity in the banking 
statement is that the average cash ratio has dropped below 
the target level of 8 per cent, for only the second time since 
the abandonment of window-dressing practices at the end 
of 1946. The ratio on January 21st was 7.95 per cent, and 
one of the Big Five banks showed a ratio of only 7.34 per 
cent 
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Production on the Mend 


AST year, for the first time since the war, industrial 
production failed to show an increase on the record 
of the previous year. Until 1951, the official index (1948= 
100) rose on the average by 9 per cent a year. There was 
a distinct check in 1951, when production was hardly 3 per 
cent higher than in the previous year, and in 1952, a definite 
reverse. Provisional estimates for the year suggest that 
production was about 3 per cent lower than in 1951, and 
close to that of 1950. These estimates may well be revised 
when the complete returns are assembled, but as the figures 
now stand the production index for last year was 113.5 
compared with 117 in 1951 and 114 in 1950. 

Many of the Chancellor’s budget estimates were. based 
on the assumption that “ we must work for an increase in 
volume of about the same or more than last year” ; the 
actual result suggests that achievement has fallen about 
6 per cent short of the mark. Last March, Mr Butler 
declared that he needed an extra £200 million of resources 
for defence and a similar sum to bring the overseas pay- 
ment# account into balance. Part of this £400 million was 
to be found by savings in home investment and in the 


INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION 
n the UK 


INDEX NUMBER 
1948=100 





Government’s civil expenditures, and part by an increase in 
production. In the end, it has been the private sector that 
has suffered the main brunt of disinflation. But the conse- 
quences of this miscalculation about production for the 
economy as a whole or for budget revenues may be par- 
tially offset by the improvement that has taken place 
since September. Throughout the summer the production 
index ran 8 to 9 per cent lower than in the corresponding 
months of 1951, but by November the difference was less 
than 2 per cent, and the gap may have shrunk even further 
in December, for which the provisional estimate is 111-112 
compared with 113 for December, 1951. 

There may, however, be room for doubt whether the 
improvement has been uniformly in the right direction. 
Production has been rising most markedly in the mining, 
gas, electricity and water industries ; these are back to, 
or above, their comparable 1951 levels, while the out- 
put of manufacturing industry in November was more 
than 3 per cent below the level of the previous year. 
Detailed figures for the separate industries are not avail- 
able beyond October, when recovery was only just getting 
under way. The index for the metal industries then stood 
at 125, compared with 129 in October, 1951, and textiles 
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at 106 compared with 120, while the food and. d: 
industries were at the same level as in 195; having, app, 
ently, suffered no set-back throughout the year 


* 
Rhodesian Loan Adrift 


HE uncompleted application forms for the {10 milliog 
+ new issue by the Southern Rhodesian Governmery 
should, perhaps, be added to the debris left behind in ihe 
wake of last Sunday’s floods. Over three-quarters of this 
4% per cent stock (1987-92) issued at 99, was left ip the 
hands of the underwriters and dealings in the stock begay 
on Wednesday at 1} per cent discount. The sponsog 
of the issue had tried to sweeten what was admittedly 
a rather long~dated stock by offering those who mé 
payment in full immediately after allotment (instead g 
spreading their payments over the permitted three months} 
a discount on their subscriptions at the comparatively high 
rate of 3 per cent per annum. This unusual inducemem, 
together with the running yield on the stock of {4 tos, 114 
per cent, might normally have been expected to ensure the 
support of the institutions if the recent advance in gil. 
edged prices had been maintained ; and since everybody 
knew that on the day of the issue the Chancellor was tg 
announce some fairly cheerful news about the rise in the 
gold reserves there seemed some reason to suppose that it 
would be. 

Unfortunately these hopes were washed away in th 
floods. The loan had therefore to be launched on to an idk 
and cheerless market. Moreover, the knowledge that heavy 
claims for flood damage would ‘soon have to be met my 
have led the insurance offices to take a second glance at 
their cash balances before subscribing for a loan which 
many of them regarded, in amy case, as distinctly long- 
dated for their portfolios. The response of the life offices 
to this issue contrasted sharply with their willingness to take 
up the privately placed {10 million issue by Esso Petroleum 
—but so, too, did the terms of the two issues. Esso offered 
a § per cent first debenture stock (1963-72) at 99}. The 
redemption dates of this stock are appreciably shorter than 
those of the recent £20 million issue by Anglo-Iranian 01 
§ per cent debenture stock, dated 1974-78 ; this strengthens 
the impression that the insurance offices are more attracted 
by stocks that have appreciably earlier redemption dates 
than those offered by the Rhodesian loan. 


* 


Vickers’ Jet Transport 


ICKERS-ARMSTRONGS has been considering the design 
V of a jet airliner based on the Valiant bomber for som 
time ; last week-end’s announcement that the company has 
been “ authorised to start work ” on a military troop-at'y 
ing version suggests that the main features of the desig 
have now been settled. It is an ambitious project, and the 
aircraft are unlikely to be in service either with Transport 
Command or with the airlines for a number of years. 
planning to use the Rolls-Royce Conway enginc , which ise 
represents a radical advance in jet engine design, Vickers 
stands a good chance of giving the aircraft the range and 
economy of performance associated with the siower turd 
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: 


yp engine. The company speaks of “ trans-Atlantic and 
apscontinental ” ranges with payloads of 150 passengers. 
Transport Command, which has been re-armament’s 
-aderella, can make good use of both the speed of a pure 
» and the altitude at which it flies, getting from the former 
quick turn-round of aircraft and from the latter some 
seful protection from fighter attack. Whether the civil 
eed either the range or the large passenger 


birlines will x 

aie capacity of an aircraft of this size will depend on 
how rapidly air traffic develops within the next five or six 
wears. 

The part that the Ministry of Supply will play in develop- 


ing the new airliner does not yet appear to have been settled. 
I; is the accepted practice, with some exceptions, for the 
{inistry to finance the development and construction of 
rototype aircraft ; if these are commercially successful, the 
ompany refunds at least part of the development payment 
from sales to non-government customers,. The de Havilland 
Comet is probably the only successful design since the war 
that has not been developed in this way. If the Ministry 

Supply meets the cost of developing the Vickers proto- 
type troop transport—as presumably it will—decisions will 
have to be reached on the extent to which this expenditure 
can be assumed to have covered the cost of developing the 
civil version (since the latter will differ from the troop 
transport only in detail). These decisions will affect the 
royalty on any Civil sales of the projected airliner that 
Vickers will have to pay the Ministry. 

Vickers is not alone in attempting to use experience 
gaired in building big bombers as a means of .breaking into 
de Havilland’s profitable jet airliner market ; both A. V. 
Roe and Handley Page are preparing designs based on the 
configurations of their respective bombers. Adaptation of 
this kind is not as easy as it sounds ; in particular it usually 
calls for a complete redesign of the fuselage. These pro- 
jected aircraft are therefore more likely to compete with 
the Comet IV than the Comet III, which is intended to 
carry 60 passengers more than 2,500 miles and is due for 
delivery in 1956. 


* 


Sweet Tidings 


5 ies Minister of Food has taken courage and ended the 
rationing and the control of prices of sweets. He has 
made it clear that this time rationing has gone for good. 
Since the end of 19§1 the weekly ration has been 6 oz a 
week, but recently consumers have been buying about 54 
oz cach week. It is estimated that at current prices free 
demand would amount to about 64 oz a week. This is no 
more than a well-informed guess, but it suggests that prices 
will need to rise very little if at all to keep demand in equili- 
brium with present supplies. There will, no doubt, be some 
adjustment in the prices of particular kinds of sweets. At 
first, consumers may make the most of this new freedom, but 
stocks are heavy and should absorb any increase in initial 
demand. Certainly there should be no risk of the imbroglio 
that attended the half-hearted attempt to end rationing in 
April, 1949 ; the output of sweets is now much larger, prices 
u€ some 15 per cent higher and most important of all, prices 
Will be free. Mr Peter Rowntree of Rowntrees Limited, 


‘upgested recently that within six months of thé end of 
ee the demand for sweets-wotld decline and manu- 
‘cturers would have to reduce their prices. 
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The Ministry of Food will continue to allocate supplies 
of sugar and glucose to the confectionery manufacturers and 
these allocations are not to be increased. There will, in 
other words, be an upper limit to the total output of sweets. 
But the Ministry will give a “ once for all” bonus of 9,000 
tons to meet any transitional difficulties. Manufacturers of 
sweets’ will receive 209,000 tons of sugar this year. This 
represents about 60-per cent of their prewar supplies—and 
would be sufficient to produce only 4 oz of sweets a week ; 
but manufacturers can produce an extra 2 oz a week by 
making more of the “ sugar saving ” varieties of sweets and 
by using sugar substitutes. Since 1951 import of fondants 
and other exotic sweeteners have been severely restricted 
but there are still large stocks in tht country. 

Manufacturers have welcomed the end of sweet rationing, 
but they regret that the Ministry of Food did not go further 
and free their sugar supplies. They deserve some sympathy. 
Recently the Ministry has run into a deal of trouble in trying 
to bring up to date all the schemes for allocating sugar and 
other scarce ingredients to food manufacturers. Several of 
the trades have complained that the new arrangements will 
cause much hardship without increasing total supplies. Old 
allocation schemes grow rusty with the years and some of 
the trade’s criticism of the new arrangements smacks of a 
desire for self-protection. But it does seem that the 
Ministry’s efforts might now concentrate on removing, once 
and for all, the need for tinkering of this kind.  Probabty 
some 250,000 tons of additional sugar costing 20 million 
dollars a year would do the trick of releasing all sugar-using 
industries from all controls. 


* 


Uranium Profits on the Rand 


N the last few months, adding machines as well as Geiger 
I counters have been kept busy by West Rand Consoli- 
dated Mines. This company-was the first South African 
gold mine to set a uranium extraction plant at work, and 
it is now the first to report a profit from these operations. 
Its plant, which is capable of dealing with 40,000 tons of 
gold residue slimes a month, was only opened at the begin- 
ning of October ; but in the last quarter of 1952, the com- 
pany earned a net profit of £124,707 (subject to certain 
unspecified adjustments) from the production of uranium. 
This is an impressive rate of return on the initial capital 
outlay of about £1,600,000 spent on the plant and ancillary 
laboratories. ; 

When the plant was opened, Dr Malan, the Union’s 


. Premier, made it clear that other South African producers 


could expect similar returns. He revealed that the total 
capital cost of the Union’s uranium development pro- 
gramme would amount to over £40 million, and estimated 
that once these plants came into full production they would 
earn a gross revenue of not much less than £30 million a 
year. At least sixteen of the Witwatersrand and the 
developing OFS mines will have a stake in this venture. 
These mines certainly do not seem to have any grounds for 
complaint with the bargain they have struck with the 
purchasing agencies of the British and American Govern- 
ments. The capital costs of the uranium plants are to be 
met by loans from these Governments, acting through the 
Atomic Energy Board, and the mines have been guaranteed 
long-term contracts at “cost plus” prices that cover the 
amortisation of the loans and will ensure sizeable profits. 
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The good news from West Rand Consolidated stirred 
the Kaffir market in the London Stock Exchange into a 
burst of activity that it had not experienced since the 
devaluation of the pound in 1949. Buying of Kaffirs had 
earlier been encouraged by the belief—in fact it is now 
almost the knowledge—that the Commonwealth govern- 
ments will ‘utilise every opportunity for urging on the 
Americans the need for an increase in the dollar price of 
gold ; but the advance in prices had probably also been 
stimulated by dealings on behalf of the finance houses, It 
is not surprising, therefore, that after the week-end the rally 
was checked quite abruptly by profit taking. This did not, 
however, prevent the market from welcoming in no uncer- 
tain terms the opening 5f dealings in the $1 common stock 
of the Canadian company, Rix-Athabasca Uranium Mines ; 
dealings began on Monday in the Stock Exchange’s dummy 
dollars at $43, and the price went out to $51 before closing 
at $57. 


* 


More Butter and Cheese 


UTTER and cheese should be more plentiful this year 
than last. In 1952 drought in Australia cut butter 
exports to this country to less than half the 1951 level, 
while foot and mouth disease on the Continent reduced 
the supplies of Danish butter. Britain’s total supplies of 
butter last year—imports and home production—amounted 
to 266,000 tons—a reduction of about 50,000 tons com- 
pared with 1951 and about half the level of prewar supplies. 
This fall entailed a reduction in the ration from 3 oz to 
2 oz for about a third of the year. Supplies of rationed 
cheese also shrank last year, mainly as a result of the 
closing of imports from the United States and Canada. 
The cheese ration for most: of the year was only 1 oz a 
week—scarcely big enough to bait the proverbial mouse- 
trap. But consumers were spared the full force of this 
reduction, for in spite of import cuts more unrationed 
or “ frivolous ” cheese was imported than in 19§1. 


This year Australia should be able to restore its butter 
output to the level of 1951, and total supplies~for this 
country from all sources should reach 287,000 tons. As 
268,000 tons would be sufficient to maintain a weekly 3 oz 
ration throughout the year, there should be something to 
spare for a 4 6z ration in some weeks. The ration of cheddar- 
type cheese is met from home production supplemented 
by imports from Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States. Exports from New. Zealand this year should 
be larger than last year and the Ministry of Food’ has 
already announced a purchase of 2,000 tons of Canadian 


- cheese. Total supplies of rationed cheese are estimated 


at 163,000 tons and the balance of 9,000 tons that would 
be needed to maintain the ration at 14 oz over the full 
year should be available from the Ministry’s stocks which 
increased substantially last year. 


Now that supplies of butter and cheese are improving, 
the end of rationing may no longer be a mere pipe dream. 
It would entail the abolition of the remaining subsidies of 
8id. a Ib on butter and rd. a Ib on cheese. Certainly 
the cheese subsidy can have no effect on the cost of living 
of the average consumer and even for the heavy worker 
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who now draws 12.02 of cheese a week the subsidy ; | 
is worth only one penny. Demand for cheese seem, i 
to ease now that other protein foods ate becoming | 
plentiful. And the trade makes the assump: on that jj 
supplies of cheese (rationed and unrationced this all 
not exceed 200,000 tons, an increase of about rod. oe 5 
for Cheddar cheese would meet the case. On this footing 
it might well be that the end of cheese 


es <S Tatloning woulda. 
have to wait until imports could be increased. Frese T 
for butter would be difficult unless control: were tempat li t 


on all fats. Allowing for the probable effects of substi. fame 
tion, the trade estimates that present supplies would be ng 
sufficient to cover free demand at about 4s. 6d. to 53. ah ae 
—a rise of 1s. 6d. to 2s. over the present subsidised orice, Ae 


ro ; 
Counter-Action in J. Sears 


a. week’s counter-circular from Investment Registry 
sweeps away any doubt whether the reaction of te 
directors of J. Sears and Company (True-Form Boot Com 
pany) disposed of the offer of Investment Registry to buy! 
the ordinary shares at the equivalent of 40s. ex dividend,’ 
To the bridge metaphors used in a company note on page 





309 of last week’s issue, the latest circular from Investment 
Registry adds a firm “ Double.” It underlines a point thea 
made—that the new level of 624 per cent to which thy’ 





directors have belatedly raised the ordinary dividend wy 
covered by a rather slender margin of earnings last year 
The three for two scrip issue is dismissed as a mer 
readjustment of issued capital to capital employed in the 
business ; and this again is fair comment. | 

The reaction of the market value of the shares—still no Gi 
higher than 36s. 7$d.—is no doubt disappointing to the 
directors ; and the Investment Registry circular rubs salt in 
this wound by forecasting a fall in the shares if their offer 
should lapse through insufficient acceptances. It furthet 
notes that disclosed trading profits for 1952 suggest a 
average profit per shop (the Sears group has over 900) of 
less than £1,300. “ For several years,” the circular states, 
“the average profits per shop have compared unfavourably 
with those of similar undertakings” and 11 proposes 4 
reorganisation of the company “ involving a vigorous policy 
of modernisation.” 

So, for shareholders there remains the choice (which has 
to be made by Monday next) between 40s. (subject © 
holders of 90 per cent of the ordinary shares accepting) 
or staying with the present board. To them, and to the 
boards of many quite different companies, the episod? 
furnishes many lessons. What Investment Registry bs. 
done in this case in stimulating the directors to revise thet 
views about adequate dividends and the wider interests 
their shareholders is no-less possible for an informed share © 
holding opinion to achieve in other cases. There are belated | 
signs of increased “ shareholder-mindedness ” 2:ound many 
board room tables, and it cannot be a bad thing that dire 
tors should be under gfeater pressure to justify theit 
attitudes on “what is in the interests of the compaty — 
when there is any risk that these may not be identical wilt 
the interests of shareholders. 
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fiGN AND COLONIAL. IN 
TWENT TRUST. Few tears will 
jin the City over the decisions reached 
week’s extraordinary meeting of share- 
L. of the Foreign and Colonial Invest- 
Trust. At this meeting the directors 
to secure the necessary 3-to-1 majority 
eir proposal to limit any one share- 
bg in the ist’s ordinary capital to a 
um of 5 cent. In outlining their 
ical at the beginning of the year, the 
ors had d that the purpose of the 
ro the public with a wide 
lium of investment—was 
9 by the acquisition of the 
y Stoc one or two large holders, 
that this had adversely affected the 
* stock. Last week, the 
b Major T. E. Baring, 
at fo argument to strengthen 
bce §=He ited out that “the chance 
se $0 i of making a tax-free profit 
lising ‘ifference between the market 
tion < and its assets value was 
er-pre mptation.” 
is is ible-edged argument, and 
holders right to reject it. In an 
f volun or involuntary dividend 
int boards of directors naturally con- 
ily find themselves searching for ways 
necting their companies against liquida- 
But this argument js at its weakest 
it is ed to an investment trust. 
never there is a specially marked differ- 
between market and “ break-up ” 
of a trust’s ordinary stock, the obvious 
ation to be drawn 1s that the directors 
failed to distribute sufficient profits as 
mds on equity capital. The proper way 
board protect itself against the 
at” of share bids in these citcumstances 


increase 





lividend rates,:not to try to 


ya policy of dividing and ruling the 
bany’s owners ; if the fate of the proposal 
jorward by the directors of the Foreign 
olonial Investment Trust has hammered 
int home, then it must be regarded as 
come victory for those who believe in 
uture of the investment trust movement. 
ese arguments may have had some 
t In encouraging: one of the biggest 
ts of the trust’s ordinary stock, the 
yand Law Life Assurance Society, to 
its vote against the proposal. To all 
ls and purposes, it was the power of 
ife office's \ore that prevented the resolu- 
from being carried. There have not 
the same objections to the directors’ 
ae 1 to alter the voting rights 
med to the 


birectors of 


(rust’s preference stock, and 
the trust therefore intend to 


d with this proposal in the near future. 


* 


5 ent oe 





accumulated stocks. 


These stocks may now 
have run down to a more economic level, 
but sharcholders clearly cannot expect a 
return in the near future to the giddy days 


of the boom of 1950-51. All through that 
boom, however, the directors followed a very 
conservative distribution policy. In spite of 
the slump in earnings, they have therefore 


Years to Sept. 30, 


x 1951 1952 

Earnings :-— £ £ 
Been WOES. ok ca cccccbusa 2,371,542 1,564,235 
PMD Fiero sha bi cede ds 270,887 319,419 
SNE has Sa aid bah os vdekad 1,258,000 748,000 
eS eae ee 791,391 445,866 
Ordinary dividends ............ 157,500 157,500 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 10 10 
Added to carry forward........ §91, 891 309,172 


£1 deferred ordinary stock at 37s. yields £5 8s. per cent. 


had no real difficulty in again maintaining 
the deferred ordinary dividend at 10 per cent, 
and it seems. that it would require a 
catastrophic collapse in profits to prevent 
them from paying the same rate a year hence. 
But even if profits recover, they are not likely 
to pay more. 


* 


WILLIAM TIMPSONR. The very 
prompt publication of the full accounts of 
William Timpson has given investors an early 
opportunity to examine the results of a repre- 
sentative company in the footwear trade in 
the calendar year 1952. As had been expected, 
the company’s trading profits have fallen 
(from £709,794 to £649,922), but the chair- 
man revealed in his statement that the com- 
pany’s retail turnover, both in value and in 
the flumber of customers served, showed an 
increase above the 1951 figure. The fall in 
profits may therefore be attributed directly 
to the writing down of stocks. Most of the 
footwear manufacturers and retailers will have 
been forced to take similar steps, as the trade 
was caught with heavy stocks when prices 
slumped ; but it remains to be seen whether 
many companies will be able to echo the 
confidence of the chairman of William Timp- 
son that their stocks are now back to an 
economic level. The successful reduction in 
the book value of Timpson’s stocks (from 
£1,527,261 to £1,256,497) has led to a wel- 
come reinforcement of liquid resources, and 
this factor, more than any other, may explain 


Years to Dec. 31, 


AX CONSOLIDATED.  Share- 
ts in Borax Consolidated had been given 
ve by the company’s chairman 
Promts would fall in the year to Septem- 
ch last, but the magnitude of the decline 
ome as a shock, The preliminary state- 


shows that gross trading profits have 
, Ry about 34 per cent, from £2,371,542 
7 a net profits have fallen even 


fom £791,391 to £445,866 (ot 


Pout 44 per cent), in spite of a reduction 


€ provision for taxation from 1 

/48.000. The sellers® ae aa oe 
ty products collapsed at the end of 
; from then on, farmers, the chemical 
sty and many of the com y’s other 
customers began to live their large 


shares. 


other boot and shoe companies. looks 
than it did before Timpson’s 
appeared. 


1951 1952 

Earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit..... 5... esg eevee 709,794 649,922 
ESS rrr 715,329 656,149 
CORTON oink 8. Sd ca oes 118,719 124,534 
pO EE Py epee re poo 369,000 326,000 
Net profit....... Beare ates 227,610 205,615 
Ordinary dividends ............ 72,188 78,750 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 274 15 
General reserve... ........s000. 111,060 100,000 
NU US oes 5 Aa Secs toads 50,000 ‘esa 
Added to carry forward........ Dr. 19,452 13,051 

Balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 1,283,685 1,446,546 
Net current assets............. 1,139,549 1,128 239 
NG ss cok Sink 4 hbo ane oeKs v0 1,527,261 1,256,497 
ahead 0-6 ky a bo ba aw oe Bhs es 295,683 635,285 
IW oss Ko 8 so BC esc e bese 1,647,026 1,300,077 
Ordinary capital............... 500,000 1,000,000 
5s. ordinary share at 15s. 6d.xd yields {4 17s. per cent. 


why the directors have effectively increased 
the ordinary dividend. A year ago the com- 
pany paid a dividend of 27} per cent on an 
ordinary capital of £500,000. 
declared a dividend of 15 per cent on the 

uity capital as doubled by a bonus issue 
7 As there has been a recovery in 
trade recently, it seems fair to conclude that 
the immediate prospect for stockholders in 


It has now 


brighter 
accounts 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


JAN 





Prices, | Price | Price,; Gross 
Year 1953 and | Jan. | Feb. | Yield, 
Jan.lto | Guaranteed (28, | 4 | Feb. 4, 
Feb, 4 Stocks } 1953 | 1953 | 1953 
High | Low pete ogee Tact 
10045; 9948 |W. Bds. 2% °51-53/£100.4.4100.4 2 2 10 
99%) 994 |W. Bas. 24% "52-54 994) 999 | 2 14 10: 
984%} 98% Exch. 2}% 1955.., 98§ | 98%) 217 3 
99% | 99S. Fundg. 19% 53 994)! 9945 212 3 
9844; 984, S. Fundg. 1$°%% 54: 983 988 | 214 © 
10044) 1004, 'S. Fundg. 3% "55. 1004/ 1004, 217 8 
985 | 98% \W.Bds.25%'54-56 98% | 98% | 2 16 107 
9949} 99) |Fundg. 23%, '52-57) 99%) 994 216 61 
100§ | 99% iN. Def. 3% '54-58 1008 100%: 217 61 
101 | 993)W. Loan 3% °55-59 100} 1004/3 0 @1 
95%} 914 Savings 3% °55-65) 934% 933% 313 5) 
94%) 935y/Fundg. 24% "56-61 949 | 94313 6 TI 
87#| 86% \Fundg. 3% °59-69.| 87) 874 4 2 47 
88 | 874 Fundg. 3°, 66-68.| 88}* 884) 3 19 10] 
99%; 98) \Fundg. 4% "60-90.| 994 99% : c = 
86%| 854 Savings 3% '60-70 B5§* 854% 4 2 71 
8544) 844 Savings 24% 64-67 854 854! 3 17 10! 
101% | 100% [Victory 4% °20-76, 1004*'1004*| 3 17 6s 
83H) 824, Savings 3%, 65-75 834,% 83)*'4 2 71 
87%; 86% ‘Consols4% (aft.’57); 873%). 874 | 4 11 11f 
79§ | 78¢ (Conv.3§% (aft."61) 79%) 793 (4 9 10f 
583; 572 (Treas.2$°%(aft.'75)| 583 | 58) 14 6 9/ 
69 | 67§ {Treas.3%(aft.'66).| 698 | 69814 8 if 
88 87 % Treas. 34% °77-80.' 88} 8&y4'4 5 Ol 
774 | 76 |Redemp.3%'86-96 77% 74 4 3 9 
78 77% | W.Loan3p% aft.’52 783 784 410 If 
594; 584 Consols 24° 59} 584 14 5 Jf 
854; 834 /Br. Elec. 3% 68-73) 85 85314 3 4] 
834 82 Br. Elec. 3% 74-77 83} ast 4 210! 
100} | 9949 Br._Elec.43%'74-79, 1004 10044 sae 
893 88§ Br.Elec.39%'76-79| 895 893 | 4 3 107 
77 | 16% \Br. Tpt. 3% 78-88 77%) 77814 4 YI 
85 | 83g |Br. Tpt. 3% "68-73, 85 | 85h | 9 3 43 
964 | 954% /Br. Tpt.4% 72-77 4944/5 & Of 
| 5, 
77h | 764 (Br.Gas3%'90-95.| 778 | 774 4 3 81 
92%; 914 /Br.Gas34% ‘69-71, 92% 918°) 4 2 11) 
894 874 (Br. Iron & Steel 
3% °79-81 87H* BBA* 4 4 41 
(e) To earliest date. (f}) Flat yield I) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Prices, Price, | Price, Yield, - 
Year 1953 Ordinary | Jan. Feb. Feb. 
Jan. 1 to Stocks | 28, 3 4, 
Feb. 4 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 
High | Low | é sd. 
{6 9 3£5 18 3\Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 64 | 6 | 414 1 
64 53) 'Anglo-Iran {1..; 6 5# 3 8 
79/6 | 75/9 |Assoc. Elec. {1.| 78/9 78/9 |5 1 7 
105/9 |103/3 |Assoc. P.Cem.{1/105/-  105/- |5 4 9 
1351/6 |128/6 Bass f1 ....... 1sM/- 130/- 612 4 
21/— | 20/- Boots 5/-...... 20/6 20/6 417 7 
22/9 | 21/4}\Brad. Dyers £1.; 22/5 | 22/3 10 6 9 
23/74 21/6 |Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/6 2/- § 0 0 
6/3 | 5/8}/Br.MotorCp.5| 6/— | 6/4/8 9 % 
53/14, 48/6 \Br. Oxygen {1..| 60/9 | 52/9 |5 6 2d 
$618 | $57 |Can. Pac. $25..) $57 $573 | 414 6 
46/9 | 43/9 \Coats{1.......| 46/3 | 46/3 |5 8 1 
40/74 37/7}/'Courtaulds {1../ 39/9 | 39/6 | 515 11 
38/14) 35/44;Cunard {1..... | 3i/- | 37/- | 8 2 2 
17/63} 16/44\Distillers 4/- ...) 17/- ’ m/6 | 5 210 
48/6 | 43/44\Dunlop {1..... 47/6 47/6 {7 T 4 
56/6 | 50/3 |Ford {1....... | §5/- | 55/- |5 9 1 
43/— | 41/6 |Gen. Elect. {1..| 42/3 | 42/3 |5 6 & 
52/9 | 48/9 Guest Keen {1.) 50/- §2/6 514 3 
31/14 29/10} Guinness 10/-..| 3/- 30/6 |; 511 6e 
40/3 | 37/14) Hawker Sid. ft 39/3 |} 39/6 |5 1 3 
46/103'43/10} Imp. Chem. {1.| 46/3 46/6 {| 5 Ii 10 
57/63) 52/6 |Imp. Tobaceo £1; 63/9 | 54/3 | 7 7 60 
$844 | $80 (Int. Nick m.p...| $61 | $809) 5 15 7 
60/— | 48/6 |J’burg Con. £1.) 53/- 55/74 | 6 5 10 
41/3 | 38/6 ‘Lancs.Cotton{] 40/- | 40/747 7 8 
67/— | 63/3 |Lon. Brick {1..| 63/9 | 63/9 | 5 910 
52/44, 46/3 (Marks &Sp.A5/-| 49/9 51/9 317 & 
24/44; 23/14Monsanto 5/-...| 24/- | 23/3 | 416 8 
60/6 | 62/9 \P. & O. Def. {1.| 57/— | 59/6 |5 6 1 
35/6 | 31/6 |P. Johnson 10/-.| 35/— | 35/- | 7 210 
34§ | + 324'Prodentl. ‘A’ {1} 333 4 (512 1 
203 | +19} Rhokanafl....! Lae | 208 {11 0 10 
63/9 | 59/6 ‘Rolls Royce er 62/6 | 63/18; 415 0 
80/7} 75/74/"Shell” Stk. {1.| 78/14 | 78/9 | 5 16 4/ 
61/9 | 66/3 [Tube Invest. {1 61/3" | 61/3 | 418 & 
105/— | 98/- |Tur. Newall £1./104/— (104/43 | 4 15 10 
47/3 | 45/9 |Unilever {1..../ 47/3 | 47/3 | 54 5 
25/9 | 21/6 Union Castle £1, 24/6 | 25/6 | 418 Of 
40/103} 39/- {Union Disc. {1.| 39/6° | 39/6" | 5 i 3 
31/3 | 28/— |Utd. Molass. 10/-| 30/9 | 31/3 | 6 7 0 
41/3 | 39/3 |U.SuaBetong{1, 40/7) | 39/44 19 O 1 
47/9 44/6 |Vickers {1..... | 45/6 | 47/6 |5 § 3 
50/6 48/37 | 514 0 


| 44/3 [Woolworth 5/- ; 48/6" | 


(d) Yield basis 14%. _(¢) Yield basis 








basis 22-9 gross. -(g) Yield basis 109%. (A) 
(kh) Yield basis 64%. .(n) Yield basis 40%, 
* Ex dividend. 


20%. (p) Yield basis 114%. 


164%. ({) Yield 
ield basis 15%. 
(o) Yiekd basis 
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ee i CHANGES IN DEBT (f£ THOUSAND) BANK OF ENGL. AND R 
Statistical Summary bichees pavuueiin 
| Nat. Savings Certs... 2,100 Treasury ee ees a 
| 34 Def. Bonds ...... 1460 | 2}% Def. Bonds .... 
| 3% Def. Bonds ..... 1.59; S8UE DEPARTMENT 
N | Tax Reserve.Certs... 19,213 
e Other Debt :-— FEB 
EXCHEQUER RETUR S | Internal ......... 67 RUARY 4, 
: cz | Wa and Means 
For the week ended January 31, 1955, iio 17,550] f | 
r ; a ——_.—. | NOTES ISSUED:~ ‘ 
total ordinary revenue was {182,132,000, against 3,560 | 101,090 tn Circulation 141,629,751 — Debt - { 
ottian' Smal : ee r _— 3 senate qa cntemnts a anking Se — 
ordinary expenditure of £72,904,000 ones — eee Sioa Ds Meee gee ee Department 48,727.072 oneal 
to sinking funds /290,000. Thus, including} | Coin (other than 
- ee aia | gold)... 
sinking fund allocations of {26,972,000 the deficit FLOATING DEBT (£ mittion) aentten 
s . . i Amount : 
accrued since April 1, 1952, was £20,238,000 Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | Total Issue - Pid 
. + i Bills Advances De- 1. old Coj 
compared with a surplus of £237,799,000 for] p, — saan sosits | Ptoat- | Gold Coit and 
Z | Date —_ i oa nt doen | Bullion fat 
> y > ing » f = ey) ; T@< | i - 0 y 248s 
the corresponding period of the previous fee | tender | Tap —_ Eng. | Banks | Debt | ie per oz 
i | land een 
: 1500, 356,823 Sa 
| Esti- | April 1,| April 1,]Week | Week | Feb. 2 | 4,248 -8* 67°5 | 4,555°5 , 
| mate, 1951 1952 jended | ended | | j 
| 1952-53 to | to Feb. | Jan. | Nov. 1 | 4,345-2* | 4,602-4 | 
i Feb. 2, 1. Jan..31,f 2% | She fe 8 4,325-0* | 4. 574-6 
£000 1952 | 1953 1952/1953 , 15 } 4,456-1* | 4,696-5 | 
* ee] 4,481-1* (4,747-1' BANKING DEPARTMENT 
a I : 7 he Exct ae 4,508-7* 4,786- fe 
Xeceipts into the hxchequer 
REVENUE (¢ thousand i Dec. 6 4,567-5* 4,820-3 f 
Pes ORS 4,616-4* 4,859-7 | Capital ...... 14,553,000 il 
ORD REVENUE ' ’ - + fs + - , ’ >eCuri ties Ry 
Income Tax 1804,225]1190,841 1219,928]113191 112179, » 20 4,669- 5° or 4 Rest. <2. 25.5 $816,951 | Other Securit’ ait 
Sur-tax 123,000} 90,700; 89,700] 5,900 6,200) 44, oo 1s APES 2 | yore Depts > Pri 490,588 Discounts and * 
“ath Duties 75 ( 23.4501 2.7 3.800 | ww ; *uhlsc Acets. 123,821 idvances ‘i 
Sees; 77.500] +2100 41790) 1.000, 1.400 | Jan. 10 | 4636-18. [4885°3| HM. “Treas | Secure a 
Profits Tax & EPT 452.000 268 800 333.6001 5,500' 8,000} oe oa 3,010 9 1,569-6 |4,831-3 | Special Acct. 32,166,767 ™ 
Excess Profits Levy 5000 } 5501 |. 100 | 24 | 2,980-0; 1,515-9 4,764-1 | Other Depts. .. 338,930,745 | 
: . — ee 1 O00 aa J 31 2950-0; 1484-2 4684-8 Bankers . -« 27243,478 Votes . = 
‘tion and other) $ 2,000} 2,790! 1,670] . 90, 501 Other Accts:.. 66,887,267 1a 
Inland Revenue. | } * In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
ae Se onnection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial Sage the a peaeea | — 
Total Inland Rey. 2618,725]1759,131 |1810,648 1128581151729 | Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division 400,791,284 Wu 


Customs .... 1043,500] 836,090! 867,242] 15.046 17,378 
Excise eis, 772,000] 637,085  594,563157,459 27,35 


have passed their original ma 


| TREASURY BILLS 


Total Customs and 















between tap and tender bills until all~the 





bills purchased 
* Including Excheq S 
National Debt and Divic ie od \ 


turity date. 





Excise ......... |1815,500}1473,175 1461,805 | 52,505, 44.730 
oe Pri $a Isat anaat S15 < aa Amount (£ million) Average | Allotted 
Mot m uties 50 99, 57 53 005 2.40 | Date of Rate i at 
PO Net re st 12,000} 75 3 io Tender Applied of | Min. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (f wiinw 
et receipts).. ; ane OU | Serer Appite Allotte: otmer : 
Broadeast Licences’ 150001 12.500! 11900) 2.300. 2300 Offered Hor Allotted ae —— Rate 
S ay pte 26,000] 22.451| 22,004] .. 544 | aa 
Mis ai (ine 1 Sur Ser a.) ome ¢ p ¢ 1952 ay 
plus War Stores)| 110,000] 212,071! 96,047] 609, 420] Feb. 2.) 170-0) 269-8 | 270:0} 19 1064 | 58 
Total Ord. Revenue |4661,375}3513,570 |3463,942 [187260 182132 | Oct- 31; 220-0 | 354-8 | 220-0 | 48 5-63 50 Feb. 6 | Jan an. 8 
a a EO an enemy " “——“F Nov., 7 | 240-0 | 335-4 | 240-0 | 47 8-19 | 67 
Post Office .. 209,235} 159,400) 171,500] 3,600| 6,500} » 1% | 280-0 | SA2-5 | 240-0 | a7 7% | (80 | issue wert. — 
a i 21 | 240-0 | 333-9 | 240-0] 47 8-22 | 64 : eke f 
Income Taxon EPT 28 250-0 328-2 250-0 47 24 | Notes in circulation. | 1557-6 }1,455-0 | 1448-971 
Refunds........| 4,900] 4,430; 4,075] 31) 150] sl : lint ate Pea Notes in banking de- 
ie pcnscassceRetanaaickoos Soocanbaei | 2 i i tment . 42-7 45-4) S15 
“ot 75 s10le ain i ayaa | Dec. 5 | 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-0] 47 8-38 | 73 ad 
TOUR heads SETS, SUG HSTT AGO 13852, 517 ROOGOT NGTES | | 38) 30-8 | 3-6 | OO Lm CRE A en 1,396: 8 | 1,496-7 |1,496:8 
|, 19 | 260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0] 48 4-48 | 1% Gteanmeiies kt 0-7) OO. 01 
EXPENDITURE Issues ont of the Exc hequer hs 24 230-0 291-0 250-0 48 4% | 69 Gold and coin...... 2.9 29) 29 
to meet payments ({ thousand) 1953 | Valued at s. per fine os 2948/1) 49/2440 
| Jan. 2! 180-0 | 249-7 | 180-0] 47 8-20 63 umn “ees. : 
ORD. EXPENDITURE | 9 | 180-0 | 264-2 | 180-0] 47 7-91 57 nadie se 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 16 | 200-0 | 2936 | 190-0 | 47 11-44 a 5) Us 
Debt ....| 575,000] 414,707 | 464,362]17,646  ... 23 | 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0 | 47 11-47 49 oe ee _ o| Saree 
Pafreland .....--| 40,000] -32,273| 34,247 Sa ae eS eee Bankers. .......... | 286-6 | 258-7| 25/1 
reiam Of. a, ° oon . i Se ee eat aR ther "3 x ee.) 
Other Cons. Funds} 20,000] 10,098; 9,712] 93,59 |» -—peeetmrmmerrntnneteemnenceeccnemeenis F CRA Senan lei) ai ee 
binaries a On January 30th applications for 91 day bills to be paid | . Total wails ne mea 400: ae 
Total -++++++| 625,000 456,078 508,321 17,739, 59} from February 2 to February 7, 1953, were accepted dated | ectitities -— 327-2 | 327-5) 316 
Supply Services... 3554,3672800,320 2948,887 | 59,669. 72.845 | Monday to Saturday as to about 37 per cent at £99 8s, Od.,| ‘overmment ....... ae 4-9 6S 
: — — ; and applications at higher. prices were accepted. in full een AO. 6s | Po > 14 ) 94-5 
Total Ord. Expend. 4179, 367 5256,598 $459,208} 77,408, 72,904 | Treasury Bills to a maximum of £220 million were offered ther. +--+. > 14 : co.) 307 
Sinking Funds, 19,373 26, sided 250 290} on February 6th. For the week ended February 7th the Total .--.,... oo 5 4 8 29 
. ate a | banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. Banking dept. reserve. i “ - Q 
otal (excl. Self i 0 ) - 
Balancing Expd.) 4179,367 }275,771 $484,180] 77,658, 73,194 “ Proportion” .....+. WO} Wr) BT 
ee eee eee | NATIONAL SAVINGS (f THOUSAND) 
—— ae ‘ ec « debt is £1) 100, capital {14% 
ost Office 209,235} 159,400 171,500} 3,600 6,500 Te , FORE: GE Se tee ie 
Income Tax on EPT : Total 43 weeks ended tn Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,525 million t (1s 
Refunds ....... 4,900} 4,430, 4,075 31, . 150 + on January 14, 1955. 
git aM eV a : Jan. 26, | Jan. 24, a 
Tet = stiiai 4393,502 13439,601 |3659,755| 81,289 79,844 1952 | 1953 





‘ 4 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES :-—~ 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by| Receipts 


£46,951 to £3,764,599, the other oper rations| Repayments.......... 
for the week decreased the National Debt by s 










126,200 | 123,300 4,400 
111,800 | 115,600 1,700 SOLO. AAP SULVER 








5 co ttllaaaleeicsa wie . a ' sno price for gm 
Net Savings........ The’ Bank of England’s official buying price 
£97,530,101 to £26,092 million. Ter & —— re 2,700. raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. 01 1 ne ie 
DEFENCE BONDS :— | 14, 1949, and the selling price | —— ound 
i Receipts ......,...... 48,314 7. 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. por eh 
NET RECEIPTS (4 ruovusanp) | Repayments. 2222.1, 59,888 | cue ee last week were as follows :— 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, 5. 3................. 63 | A tia Beet, Sige meee —— 
| Net Savings.......... Dy 11,574 |Dr 8,009 164 SILVER a 
Pecan tc rma es el, iliac. ae > me 
| P.O. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS i sare a 3 
wap nbs incr Sess my ena cica R oneha | 7 Lordon |New York Bombay ; 
: 8: | Receipt 575,323 | 600,268} 14,393  ateeats e per 100 tolay Pe® 
Interest outside Permanent Debt charge............ 2,546 | payments ¢ f : esc aD 
and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 ‘oad 3068. ss 1,250 } ee a _ secs ¢ ne % * 
RPT Wel Fi. s. scck 7s. ska eas a 4 134 let Savi Dy 84.167 \Drl 1% pan <1) : 25 8 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94(2).............. 510 te a a a a y 94.167 (Del 15.048 1,670 pm. z ativan: ao 5.35 ark “a 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. x1) . ene 6,900 | Total Net S Oy Te 1 15 BRP PR cai § Closed A 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... ||. 3231 fetereet onc seggieitet m a aL ae 7 an Feb $ oe ae 4. 00 | 95°25 vss oF 
° wn | Interest atcriede: 205... ; 104,331 106,495 eee ' |; 85 25 16 
11,517 | Change“ total invested. | ~ 4.850 | — 49g29 1 + Save v8 :: Bees: 74-00 | 5-25 | 165 0) ® 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 


PATALING RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


»RICEFALL CAUSES PROFITS DECLINE 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
taling Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
eld in London on February 27th. 

The following are extracts from the address 
f the chairman, Sir Eric Miller, which has 
heen circulated to stockholders with — the 
port and accounts: 


The circular issued to stockholders on 

tober 1, 1952, explained why we were 

josing the books at the end of October, 1952, 
overing only a ten-month period, and that 
act must be borne in mind when comparing 
Whe 1952 figures with the twelve months’ 
houres for 1951. 

In 1952 the weather was not favourable 
or cropping and Kelubi Estate was sold for 
shares in the Tanjong Pau Rubber Estate, 
N imited, as from January 1, 1952, but the 
main reason for the decline in working profits 
was the fall in the price.of rubber from the 
dizzy heights it reached towards the end of 
1950 and the early part of 1951. We broke 
this fall to some extent by forward sales, 
and, being substantial producers of sole 
repe, we have had the benefit of the pre- 
Imium obtainable for that speciality. 


Estate costs were much the same in 1952 
as in 1951, with an automatic reduction in 
the rate of export duty pari passu with the 
fall in the price of rubber. 


The outstanding event for the Pataling 
‘ompany was the compulsory acquisition by 
the State of Selangor of 1,128 acres of Pata- 
Jing Estate for conversion into a new suburb 
for Kuala Lumpur, the overgrown capital of 
the state. The price was fixed by negotia- 
tion on a friendly and mutually acceptable 
basis, and after receiving the £200,000 the 
board made a prompt distribution on Octo- 
ber 24th of 8s. per £1 stock by. way of interim 
dividend, free of tax. 


AMALGAMATION PROPOSALS 


For several years past the idea of effecting, 
on mutually fair and equitable terms, the 
amalgamation of some of the Malayan rubber 
companies in the H and C group has been 
known to be in contemplation. Pataling, 
our first-born, with its fine record, naturally 
appealed to us as @ most suitable foster- 
parent, under whose wing other. companies 
would be glad to come if equitable terms 
could be arranged. 


At previous meetings I have explained to 
stockholders the reasons why progress in this 
desirable direction has hitherto~been held up. 
The way is now clear, and my colleagues on 
this board and on the boards of Anglo- Malay 
and Bikam have had a very busy time work- 
ing out the basis for such an amalgamation 
as would, in our considered and careful 
judgment, do justice to the interests of and 
Prove beneficial to the stockholders of the 


three companies concerned. Our proposals 

are set out in detail in the documents con- 

vening |:xtraordinary General Meetings for 

on _ day as our own Annual General 
eting 


If the proposals are adopted, as they should 
» Our hext annual report and accounts will 
the start of a new chapter in the history 


e Fata ng, a company which may claim to 
becn one of the pioneers in the develop- 
ore © the plantation rubber industry. The 
i. vind “€ contribution which this industry 
ah. s the well-being of the Common- 
world, ; ¢ Empire, in fact to the whole 


> at last receiving wider recognition. 


TOWN INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Town Investments Limited was held on 
Januaty 30, 1953, Mr A. J. Southern, FAI, 
a director, presided in the absence of Mr P. 
M. Rossdale, the chairman. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


I am glad to be able to report that satis- 
factory progress of the company’s business 
during the year is reflected in the accounts 
now submitted. The consolidated revenue of 
the group from rents has increased from 
£297,345 last year to £319,458. 


During the year a number of properties 
has been acquired by the group, the revenue 
from which has been received for part only 
of the year, and since the date of the accounts 
Waddon Investments Limited has completed 
the purchase of a factory estate in North 
London producing over £5,000 per annum. 


It is customary for me to make some com- 
ment on conditions prevailing in the property 
market during the year under review and | 
would like, in particular, to mention that, as 
a result of the Government’s economic policy 
in increasing the Bank Rate and restricting 
credit, changes in value have taken place. A 
higher yield from all types of property invest- 
ment Is now required reflecting the increased 
return obtainable from Government securi- 
ties. In practice, this has had the effect of 
the more attractive properties being withheld 
from the market, the owners preferring to 
retain them rather than sell at the lower 
market rates. 


The report was adopted. 





BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the British Tabulating Machine Company, 
Limited, was held on January 30th in Lon- 
don, Sir Cecil M. Weir (the chairman), 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


The year under review has been a success- 
ful one. Business continues on a satisfactory 
scale. The order book at the end of the 
financial year is almost precisely of the same 
volume as at this time twelve months ago. 
The profits of the group before taxation 
show a rise from £489,863 in 1950-51, to 
£587,446 in 1951-52. After taxation the 
amount is £262,632 (1950-51 £212,459). The 
parent company’s profit for the year, after 
taxation, amounted to £231,622. 


In 1951-52 our works at Letchworth 
turned out a record number of tabulators 
and Castlereagh got into its stride as a pro- 
ducer. In research and development work 
we have been proceeding with new ideas for 
the still better and wider application of the 
Hollerith system. 


I mentioned last year the continuing need 
for further financial resources. During the 
last twelve months, conditions have not been 
favourable for issues of shares and, accord- 
ingly, we approached the Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry for a substantial loan. The 
Corporation has agteed to advance to the 
company, for five years, against the security 
of debentures, a further sum of £2 million 
in addition to the £1 million already lent to 
us. We hope that before long we may have 
an opportunity to replace, at least to some 
extent, our short-term borrowing by more 
permanent capital. 


The report was adopted. 
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SENGAT RUBBER ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


EXORBITANT TAXATION 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on February 2nd 
in London, Mr John A. Proehl presiding in 
the absence through indisposition of the 
chairman, Sir George Maxwell, KBE, CMG. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


At the last annual general meeting we 
reported that the crop for the whole Estate 
was 831,500 Ib, and that it exceeded the 
crop of the preceding year by 69,900 Ib. It 
is disappointing now to report that the crop 
for the year under review is only 729,600 Ib, 
a decrease from last year of 101,900 lb. This 
is due partly to one large field, which the 
Government proposes to purchase as an addi- 
tion to its Squatters’ Resettlement Camp, 
having been nearly exhausted by slaughter 
tapping ; partly to the resting system in parts 

the Estate having been increased, and 
partly to the abnormal number of days on 
which morning rains have made tapping 
impossible. 


_ For the first time “Emergency Precau- 
tions ” (“ Defence against Warfare ” in plain 
English) are shown in the trading account. 


The net profit for the year amounted to 
£22,381, but taxation, less double-taxation 
relief, takes £13,798, which is more than half 
of our profit. The Malayan taxation and 
the UK taxation, quite apart from the export 
duty and cesses, are so exorbitant that very 
little is left for the unfortunate stockholders. 


The report was adopted, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
management and staff in the East, coupled 
with an expression of sympathy with the 
chairman in his illness. 


SPA BRUSHES LIMITED 


The fourth annual general meeting of Spa 
Brushes” Limited was held on January 29th 
in London, Mr Arthur Ethell (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


In spite of all the troubles of current 
trading, we have been able to make a reason- 
able profit, which, although less than in 1951, 
does make it possible to pay a final dividend 
of 74 per cent, making 15 per cent for the 
year, against 174 per cent last year, and also 
slightly to increase the carry forward from 
£15,766 to £17,290. 


We intend when the necessary licences and 
permits are granted, to erect an additional 
factory near our main factory at Chesham. 
We hope in due course to proceed with this 
development and think you will find that it 
will eventually be to the benefit of the com- 
pany in ¢very way. Negotiations have been 
completed to let our Walthamstow factory 
on lease at a satisfactory rental both to the 
company and the lessees. 


Whilst last year the accounts showed a 
substantial bank overdraft, this has been 
eliminated during the year under review. 
Nevertheless, it will most probably be neces- 
sary during the course of the new financial 
year to use bank finance in order to provide 
the capital for the construction of the new 
factory and meet our income tax liabilities. 


Your directors are satisfied that the quality 
of the company’s products is at least equal to 
anything onthe market, and in view of this 
they have no reason to think that they will 
not be able to obtain their proper share of 
the available business for the products manu- 
factured, which are essential commodities. 


The report was adopted. 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 
MR H. F. HUNT’S STATEMENT 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Radio Rentals Limited was held on 
January 30th, in London. Mr H, F. Hunt, 
the chairman, presided The following is 
an extract from his statement: 


The profit of the group before providing 
for taxation amounted to £364,178, an in- 
crease of £113,228 over that for the previous 
year. This is in large measure due to the 
greater volume of business done there being 
a growth in the gross income of the group as 
compared with the previous year of over 25 
per cent. The growth in the number of 
subscribers is the factor which has enabled 
us to offset most of the inevitable rises in 
costs since the war and so allowing us to 
continue to offer the most economical rentals 
resulting in still more people applying for 
and continuing to use our.service. I would 
like it to be more widely known that, in addi- 
tion to maintaining and servicing, the group 
manufactures all its own Radio, Television 
and Radiogramophone sets, thereby ensuring 
the necessary high degree of reliability and 
performance we need. 


The burden of taxation is very heavy 
indeed, and particularly unfortunate is the 
incidence of excess profits levy which is 
chargeable for the last eight months of the 
financial year. The operation of this tax 
is most unfair to the group because, although 
we were not dealing in Television in the 
standard years, we now have to pay a so- 
called excess profits levy on the profits 
earned by that section as well as the other 
sections of the business. It will emphasise 
the enormous toll taken by taxation when I 
tell you that of the total profits attributable 
to the group, taxation absorbed no less than 
72 per cent, 

Turning now to appropriations, your 
directors propose to increase the rate of 
ordinary dividend for the year to 35 per cent. 
It is considered that any additional distribu- 
tion must be limited to this modest increase 
so that further ploughing back of profits will 
go some way towards providing for continued 
development. 

Since the end of the financial year under 
review the demand for our products has been 
at a higher level than we have ever previously 
experienced and the indications for the im- 
mediate future are, therefore, encouraging. 

The directors’ report and accounts were 
adopted. 





SENIOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER is required to act 

in full-time consultant capacity to a lar 
engineers and cable makers. The work entai 
of comprehensive telecommunication systems, technical liaison with 
home and overseas administrations, and close collaboration with a 
progressive cable development team. Applicants must have a first- 
class technical background and wide expertence of modern com- 
munication systems... Knowledge of telephone cable construction and 
installation is essential. The initial salary offered for this progressive 
post is in the range of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum.—Reply to Box 164, 


XFORD Graduate, woman, aged 27, six 


economics and statistics in market research, seeks employment, 


preferably in London,—Box 171, 


SITION sought as Saies Manager/Advertising Manager. Fifteen 
years’ experience sugcessful marketing proprietary foodstuffs 
with world famous company. Highest qualifications and references, 


Aged 37.—Box. 178. 


NV ALLORCA.—Engiishman offers accommodation with breakfast, 
A 34 gns. weekly. Superb views.—Box 167. 

YHARTERED Secretary/Certified Accountant, 38, widely experi- 

enced, at present £2.000 p.a., seeks post greater scope for abilities 


publie or private company management.—Box 


J, EBRUARY nuniber of “ The Free Trader,’’ bi-monthly journal of 
the Free Trade Movement, edited by Deryck Abel, contains 

ih on “ The Bear in the 

Preference Bed,"’ *Hon, George Peel on ‘ Imperial Deference,”? Sir 
Waldron Smithers, M.P.. on “My Recovery Programme,” Ronald 
Walke:, Banning Richardson, Prof. Lionel Robbins, David Goldblatt. 
send 1s, 2d. for copy or 7s. for one year to Free Trade Union, 116, 


features_ by Graham Hutton, Howard Cleg 


Victoria Si., London, S.W.1. 


Fe firm of electrical 


AVELING-BARFORD 
LIMITED 


A FINE RESULT 


MR EDWARD BARFORD’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Aveling-Barford Limited, was held on 
January 29th at Grantham, Mr Edward 
Barford, MC (chairman and joint managing 
director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1952: 


The net profit is, after taxation, £271,271 
against £221,797 in the previous year. This 
fine result springs mainly from the much 
larger volume of production now possible as 
a result of the heavy expenditure upon 
machinery, buildings and improved layout 
during recent years. 


Unfortunately, all the years of work and 
planning are largely nullified by the excess 
profits levy which will cost your company 
£113,000 this year. Adding income tax and 
profits tax a sum of no less than £635,137 
must be found in hard cash for the year, in 
addition to the replacement of old plant and 
machinery at today’s prices for which we 
have provided a sum of £110,000. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 1g PER CENT 


Since our increased productive capacity 
has been made possible partly by our con- 
servative dividend policy and since certain 
major difficulties with which we have had 
to contend in previous years are now sur- 
mounted, your board are pleased to recom- 
mend that the dividend be restored to 15 per 
cent—the figure at which it stood three years 
ago. 


But I am afraid that a continuance of our 
conservative policy is highly desirable. In- 
tense and cut-throat Continental and 
Japanese competition of which | gave warn- 
ing last year is now undercutting us. Costs 
are continuing to rise, and profit margins dre 
reduced. Currency difficulties are restricting 
sales and we are today right back in a buyers’ 
market. 1 anticipate therefore that our trad- 
ing profits in the current year may well be 
much lower. 


Should difficult times lie ahead, we shall 
be grateful for the strength of our balance 


SHRIDGE. 


s theoretical studies 
Inclusive Fee: 


years’ experience of A 


VACANCY OCCURS for a really first-class lady soaker capable 

of handling outdoor and indoor, audiences. 11! nsive brie 
and additional training given. Excellent prospects w'l) a Nat "i 
Non-party 0 isation of over 90 years’ standing. [.»!y giving 


situated in West 


. ‘ it ne <i08 
devices. The company offers a permanent position with pen 
175. scheme.—Apply in the strictest conbdente, with details stating suey 
expected, to Box 155, ) : 
RISHMAN, 24, B.Comm., M.A. (1st Hons.), B.A. <'st Hons). @ 


Economics, 


Course 6. 
February 6th-9th. 
Introductory Address. 
Ronald Brech, Esq.; 
Commonwealth Economic Development, Mrs. Graham Spry; A Poli 
for the Future, rae seers Esq. ; 


Applications to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamste’. Herts. Tel: 
Little Gaddesden 3191. 


particulars of experience and 


SALES MANAGER required by electrical engine 8 company 

London. Position involves co! > 
all sales staff and demands a keen approach to sa! 
organisation. Qualifications sought are a record ©! .dge 
a competitive market, a technical background, plus knowles 
the application of electrical instruments and/or 20a" | 


with busine rnalistic expcrience, 8 
suitable position.—Box 166. me ee . 


(CAMBRIDGE honours graduate Economies and Law ("x)! 
with mator Dif Company beck opeing ta the, city. or 1 tus) ha 
: , SCeKS 0! ing in 7 OF ee 
above qualifications will be more fully used than at present.—Borl™ 















































































THE ECONOMIST, Feary 


ARY 7, 199) 
sheet. We could say in tru) th 4 Bl 
. y Ut that di ns 
tion of ts will fal! mainly 7 
National equer, but thar j pea 


free enterprise. We |o0). to theta . 
of the Exchequer. He can have hi ancell 
tion or he can have high “xport igh ta 
cannot have both. _ 


Our manufacttiring facilitie: 
of id -3 are a SO. 

pride. Our sales staff are right on fst 
toes. Our service is, I be! a 


VeVe, UNSUtpagyane 
The report and accoun 
adopted. 


tS were Unanimg j 





RAPHAEL TUCK & soyg 


The fifty-first annual ordinary 
meeting of Raphael Tuck & Seni pa: 
was held on January 30th in Londen 
Desmond Tuck (chairman and manage 
director) presiding. a 


The following are extracts from his cigs 
lated statement on the report and acum 
for the year to April 30, 1952. iz 


The strength and stability of our Position 
generally remains unimpaired, notwithstand. 
ing the setback we have had in our trading 
results. You will recall that already las yeas 
we had become affected by the rise in pre 
duction costs that were then confronting ug 
these aggravated by a purchase tax of Jf 
per cent, to which many of our productiggs 
continued to be subject. | referred to thet 
risk to sales of transferring these ‘fh 
increased costs, doubled through purchag 
tax, to our retail prices to the public, 7 


The policy of curtailed imports by coup: 
tries the Commonwealth and overseagl 
with a total embargo on certain classified: 
productions, caused a decline in our expar 
figures. In such a matter we, of coung) 


have been by no means alone. Repercussions 
of this have been revealing themselves com 
stantly in many other industries similarly; 
affected. 


Periods and cycles through 
country has been passing since the war my 
not have created the most ideal conditions 
for the economic manufacture and distribe] 
tion of the highest grade type of mercham 
dise. Shortage of public purchasing powet| 
can. produce more than a tendency towards 
being satisfied with a second or third best 
But in the long run it is, and has always 
been, goods of xt 959 repute which survive 
the test of time. It is upon such foundations 
that your company has been built. 


which out 


The report was adopted. 


International Trade and Financk 


L. H. Sutton, .} Britain's Trade Balances, 
Trade—Not Ma Winthrop G. Brown, Esq; 


history.—-Box 165 
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South America 


With our own branches in 19 important Centra! and 

America cities, and correspondents throughout 

merica, we are well equipped to serve British 

graders interested in Latin American markets. Corres- 
pondents the world over. 


London Offices— 




















6 Lethbur E.C.2. B. Strath, Mer. 
F 2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF ( ‘ANADA Over 770 branches in 


Head Office, Montreal Canada, the West Indies, 
Offices in New York & Paris Central& South America 
1S Cites Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 
account % 





CAPPER PASS AND SON LIMITED 












POSitiog 

thstande ibstantial Public Company in non-ferrous metals 
trad manager in the commercial department. The 
, naan ntment be made with a view to ultimate succession to the 
iaSt Year of Cor 11 Manager, for which applicant must be prepared 
iD pie erg’ period of training and have the ability and willing- 
sting to lea ghly specialised job, Desirable qualifications are: 
nS 95 ti ersity degree, preferably in science or engineering, 


of 19 
ductions 
1 to the: 
se full 
purchase 


NITY EXISTS with a well-known industrial 
for a young graduate ne 25 years of 
a 1 university degree in engineering. he successful 

required to undergo approximately 14 months’ 
in all spheres of the company’s activities, and will 






B some ¢ nce in industry.—Full particulars to Box 170. 


















due, pointed to the commercial side of the organisation. 
: late must possess a very good personality.—Write 
'y COUR, i qualifications, to Box No. T6520, A.K. Advg., 212a 
Verseays enue, W.C.2, 
‘lassified are invited from economists, preferably with 
> export f industrial research, for a senior research post on 
me P. (Political and Economic Planning). The successful 
COUTSE, » expected to stay not less than 2 years: prospects 


CUSSIONS pmployn ip to 5 years. ety range: £800—£1,200 x £50, accord- 
0 


eS CO to qua \tions.—-Application forms from The Director, P.E.P., 
5 milarly Queen Ant Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

f EADING ARKET RESEARCH ORGANISATION requires man 

with considerable experience of ad lioc surveys, to take control 

ich out Bn expal department. Must be capable of designing question- 
me nd ntrolling national Surveys through al! stages. Ample 
var may progress for a man with an aptitude for this work. 
nditions of education, age, experience, etc., to Box 165. 
listribys 3ookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
erchan- s you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
es es, you may wish to sell (periodicals exciuded). 
> Power INSULTANT, J. L. Castillo, M.A.(Cantab.), 43, 
towards le iansions, Riverview Gardens, S.W.13. RIV. 2338. 
rd best ING I ion Theatre Press Representative, prepared to repre- 
alwars t one { only one, first-class Fashion House. Enquiries in 
survive ~ Box No. 1595, U.K. Advertising, 25 Shaftesbury 
rdations 


MIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT requires editor for 
and reports Applicants must have editorial experi- 
and jualifieations in economics and journalism.—Please 
bd full pa lars and note of salary required to ‘* Publications,’’ 


) Econon Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
XPERIF ED BARRISTER, ECONOMIST, young, commercial 
ete law sp \, versatile, seeks opening with prospects; finance, 
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try, possibly as Personal Assistant. Sound invest- 


DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
ems you are liable to miss in=the modern avalanche 
orts, lectures, memoranda, Free specimen copy with 
mic Research Council, 18, South Street, London, W.1, 
ive, graduate, with three years’ business experience 


alances, 
1, Esq; 
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Teli 4 ig and market research, wishes to obtain a position 
; ducts side, preferably with a company selling consumer 
capable — 
briefing 
vatiaatt T 4 
““@ MURRAY-WATSON 
Rie 
coe LIMITED 
ntTd 
yue and 
nent i ss . 
neat 3 Advertising & Marketing 
pptral 
pensite Home and Overseas 
ng.), i 
— 58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1, GROSVENOR 3508-9 
pail OUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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Great Britain By Se. Camesees Pease, LID. al St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsraree, Ltp., 
ut 22, Ryle Seece de fouate Landa, BW. Pomage os Overseas 
























THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated im the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members © limited to the extent and in manner presaribed by Ordinance No. 6 
af 1929 of the Colony. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP psa Rie 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . ~. . .~ « =. “ia'oe0.0e> 
RESERVE LIABILITY Of MEMBERS - : $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR M ORSE, C.B.E. 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 8, A. Gray, M.C., A.M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey O.B.E 


BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con) MALAYA (Con) N, BORNEO Con. 
Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawau 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokoham. Singapore lloilo 
OHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orehard Read; Manila 
Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patan SiAM 
DIAWA(JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teluk Anson Baugkok 
Diakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Burabaja Haiphong Johore Bahra BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lampur Bronei Town London 
Hasmbarg JAPAN Malacca Jesseiton UABLA. 
Lyons Kobe Muar Kuala Belait New York 


Bendakan San Fraaciseo 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A eae service as Trustees and Executors ie also undertaken by the Bank’s Trustee 


panies 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP 
The University Court will be considering shortly an Appointment 
to the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, tenable in the first 
instance for a maximum period of five years iis October 1, 1953, or 
from such later date as may be arranged. The appointment will be 
full time. The stipend will be £800 to £1,000 per annum, with super- 
annuation. All who may be interested are asked to communicate 
with the undersigned, who will supply further particulars. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
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GENERAL MANAGER, available March Sist, seeks top execu- | 
tive post, where really first-class Administrative experience 
and an extraordinarily broad commercial experience required. 
Seventeen years with world-renowned company, firstly for 
9 years as General Manager, then for 8 years as Director. 
Work comprises important import-export business abroad, 
combined with several manufacturers’ agencies for machinery, 
earth-moving equipment, pharmaceuticals, aircraft, textiles, 
etc., with office staff of 75, exclusive of factory hands. Previous 
position 15 years with Shipping Agents where work covered 
all phases of that branch, from coaling and oiling steamers to 
upkeep of shore plant, tugs, lighters, slipway. Also experi- i 
enced in chain stores, wholesale warehouses, refrigeration, i 
contracting (to seven figures) with foreign governments, 
extensively travelled, new ground broken in many places. 
Extremely good business connections U.K. and Europe, which 
should stand a prospective employer in good stead. Really 
fluent French and Spanish, with dictation in both languages. 
Some German. Qualified Secretary and Corporate Accountant, 
by examination. Robust health. Present salary £2,750, plus 
cost of living allowance and commission, but would consider 
any really good proposition.—Write Box 173, 


YHE MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of a fast developing 
company, manufacturing animal foods on large-scale production 
lines, require the services of a graduate of not more than 30 years 
of age. 

‘Anulicunte must have one of the following qualifications: B.Comm., 
B.A. or B.Se.(Econ,). They should also have experience in punched 
card systems and the associated machinery pee a knowledge of 
statistical method and sampling techniques, although the last named 
is not essential, ; 

The position will entail organising the office.side of comprehensive 
market research panels and will therefore involve a certain amount 
of travelling. ss 

Commencing salary will be between £750 and £900 per year and 
there is a non-contributory pension and life assurance scheme with 
other benefits. aa A 

Only men or women of real ability, with personality and who are 
good mixers need apply. Please write, in confidence, giving details 
of age and career to date.—Box 169. 

YHARTERED ACCOUNTANT requires change. Budgetary Control, 

Statistical, Costing and Investigation work preferred. Working 
hours secondary to prospects. Minimum salary £1,400 p.a.—Box 174. 

XFORD UNDERGRADUATE, ex-Guards Officer, finishing June, 

wants to join import-export merchant or agency house, India, 
South-East Asia, Hong Kong.—Write Box 156. 





oderh Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
be ae pe yan jon for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Bcon., 
LL.B., and other externa! London University Degrees. Civil Serviee, Local Government and Commercial 
Examinations, é&c. 
postal taltion for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams., tn Accountancy, 
~ a ton Sales Sonngetiedl, &e., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
commerctal subjects. , 
More than POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
ee ae SP Conaking uni. Sepeeustel Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 
” Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2. ST. ALBANS or call 80 Queen Victoria St, London, BCA 


” this issue: Inland and 2d.—Saturday, February 7, 1953. 
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“In the average factory, of every £ paid out, 5s. goes to the 
cost of handling things and moving them around —and in some fac:ories 


it is as much as 16s. in the £. 
From-the Report published by the Anglo-American Council on P, 


If you're trying to reduce costs 


REDUCE THE COST OF HANDLING 


Example 1.—THE FORK LIFT TRUCK is the versatile modern 
handling machine which brings mass production 
economies to materials handling . . . lifting, 
transporting, stacking, with speed and safety, without 


effort or damage. It is a self-contained, one operator, 
fully mobile unit which, with its lifting forks plus a 
series of attachments or containers, will cope successfully 


‘ 
7 
+ 


with the widest range of handling problems. 


- 


Example 2.—THE BULK LOADER. What the fork truck will do 
with boxes and bars, the mechanical Bulk Loader 
will do equally convincingly with salt, ore, 
ash, or any loose material, scooping 
up 1,000 Ibs. at a time, carrying it, Lis 





lifting and tipping it where required 


Chima 


diesel powered 
fork lift trucks 
and bulk: loaders 


Complete information from :— 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. £) COVENTRY. ENGLAND 


